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The Failure of the OPA 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—For six weeks the Wash- 
Wire Bureau of THe New Leaper has been 

keeping track of OPA decisions on price ceil- 
ings and price control. Week after week this column 
has been reporting OPA actions. under a standing 
head entitled “Box Score for Skeptics.” Here is this 
week's: 

Box Score jor Skeptics: Forty-five press releases 
issued by OPA received this week. This is what they 
dealt with: 

Announcing price decreases-0. Price increases— 
22. Maintenance of present price levels—3. Price 
control suspended—3. New price controls estab- 
lished—3. General explanatory—22. 

For the past six weeks, the totals are: Price de- 
treases—2. Price increases—76. Price levels main- 
tained stationary—24. Price controls suspended—8. 
Price controls established —6. 

This column believes that the results after six weeks 
speak for themselves in justifving the head “Box Score 
for Skeptics.” 

This column in general has no criticism to make of 
the many statements which have come from Stabiliza- 
tion Director Chester Bowles and OPA Administrator 
Paul Porter. 

But after six weeks, I believe it is justified and fair 
to point to the difference which exists biween what 
Bowles and Porter SAY and what they DO. 

In six weeks they have decreased prices on only 
two ilems, 1 hey have Increased prices on 76 lems. 
And they have kept prices at present levels on only 
24 items. 

These are objective facts—taken entirely from 
OPA’s own press releases, 

It is obvious that these facts do not square with 
the statements of Bowles and Porter. And since it is 
their own data. OPA and the whole Bowles-Porter 
Price control administration thereby indicts itself. 

Statements by Bowles and Porter have led the 
Ameri an people to believe that they can expect protec- 
tion against inflation and against the hungry profiteers, 
The statements have led the American people to ex- 
poet that Bowles and Porter are in there pitching every 
Minute for them. Bowles and Porter have spoken 
With assurance and determination about “holding the 
line” on the cost of living. 

f The figures for the past six weeks show that faith 
4 Bowles and Porter is unjustified. The facts show 
«4 simply are not “holding the line.” they are not 
Bing the American people protection against infla- 
Mion and profiteering. 

Why that is so, why there is such a disparity be- 

een what Bowles and Porter say and what they do 
something for Bowles and Porter to explain. 

m plain English. 


od * * 
The experience f 


or the past four years makes it 
Possible to re, 


ommend patience with OPA. Patience 
oe off. Four years is a long time to wait; 
Ap reasonable point patience becomes stupidity. 
eed OPA closely from its inception. 
co 4 ‘ is my observation that OPA has not 
i. — job trom the day it opened its doors. 

e, the Stabilization Act of 1942 directed 


(Continued on Page Three) 
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UNO’s Mid-Term Test at Hunter College 
By J.C. Rich 


Editor of the Hat Worker. Editorial Writer for the Jewish Forward 


HE two boys holding on to snap jobs at the 

UNO meeting in the Bronx are first the hand- 

some young Marine who don’t know from nothin’ 
and wouldn't admit France’s delegate, Henri Bonnet, 
to the conference because he didn’t present the prop- 
etly colored admission card, and, second, a young 
Russian fellow who was just as indomitable and un- 
bending in obeying orders. The Russian’s name is 
Andrei Gromyko, who is not to be mistaken for an 
errand boy or a plainclothes dick on fixed post, but 
is the Ambassador of a great and mighty nation, a 
fully accredited delegate to the organization of world 
powers. and. indeed. the proud product and exemplar 
of the post-Lenin officialdom in Russia. 

Comrade Gromyko has without doubt a heart of 
gold, but manages to hide it under a gruff and frosty 
exterior. At the sessions of the Security Council in 
Hunter College, he recited his lines correctly, managing 
to put vocal barbs even in the softest and most meliflu- 
ous Russian passages. These overtones were probably 
lost on the audience, for only one at the conference 
table and few in the arena understood Russian. They 
depended on the translators to make sense of Grom- 
vko’s rumblings. If it didnt make sense, it was not 
the fault of the translators who were startling in theit 
expertness, agility and proficiency. Gromyko, who is 
suficiently at home with the English language t 
correct the translators on the shade of difference be- 
tween “agreement” and “understanding.” insisted on 
speaking Russian. It was thus that the dignity and 
position of the Soviet Union among nations was up- 
held. 

Gromyko began by assuring the gathering of Rus- 
sia’s fealty and undying devotion to the United Na- 
tions Organization and cited remarks from the Gene- 
ralissimo Stalin himself on the subject. When this 
proper little flourish was translated first into French 
and then into English, he proceeded to read from the 
text a bill of indictment. He took umbrage at the snide 
accusations leveled against the Soviet union by dark 
and sinister characters on the issue of Iran. As a 
matter of fact, there is no issue, he insisted. for the 
Government of the Soviet Union and the Government 
of Iran had come to an agreement-—no, an under- 
sianding—in accordance with the expressed desires of 
the United Nations Organization which at its meeting 


in London on January 30 had said thus and such. 
Furthermore, positive results have been achieved as 
a result of the understanding, and moreover, the Soviet 
Government began withdrawing its military forces on 
March 24— indeed, some of the forces began with- 
drawing on March 2—and the withdrawal would be 
completed within four or five weeks, barring “‘unfore- 
seen circumstances.” ‘Therefore there was no issue 
and there was-no reason for giving the representative 
of Iran a hearing. 

The more he talked, the more involved Gromyko 
became in legalistic red tape. Poland’s delegate, Oscar 
Lange. came trailing in with a bale of sophistry of his 
own. The other delegates sat under the bright lights 
and listened and squirmed with the tedium of the 
preposterous argument. Finally, James -F. Byrnes, 
very much the mid-western American at a Grange 
meeting, cut through with a simple observation: If, as 
you say, there is an agreement or understanding, why 
cant we hear about it from both sides? And if there 
is no agreement, then there is all the more reason for 
giving the other side a hearing, he said. 

Gromyko was but little discomfitted by the logie 
of Byrnes’ argument. A second line of defense had 
already been prepared for him and he proceeded to 
occupy it. He wanted a delay ull April 10, he said. 
Postpone the hearing on Iran until the 10 of April, he 
insisted again and again. 

Van Kleffens, the bald and angular representative 
of the Netherlands, asked an embarassing question: 
If you want a postponement, you must have good and 
substantive reasons for it. What are these reasons? 
And why the 10 of April in particular? Why not 
the 5 or the 15? 

Gromyko presented a Jong hairshirt reply, but the 
questions remained unanswered, And then when the 


vole went against him, he walked ont. 
* * * 


0. TSIDE, the handsome voung Marine paced off 
his precise steps exac tly as per instructions. 

Inside, Gromyko managed to restrain his indigna- 
tion until the translators were done reading his ex- 
pressions of outraged pride in both French and 
English and then paced off his walkout as per in- 
structions, 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 






































































































TRENDS: 


retlect social tendencies 


Ideas in action; events as they 











By Liston M. Oak 








German Social Democrats Against Fusion 


and politics. It is not synoymous with totalitarian Communism, but its opposite 


Gens DEMOCRACY is synonymous with the best in German character, culture, 


and greatest enemy. The spirit of Karl Kautsky and not that of Lenin still prevails. 
In the free plebiscite on the question of fusion with the Communist Party held in the 
French, British and American zones, the Social Democrats voted 7 to 1 against a merger, 
and 3 to 1 for unity of action on specific issues. In the Soviet zone voting was verboten 


by the Russians. The Communists, Russian and German, who prate about rank-and-file 
democracy when it serves their ends, want no secret ballot by members of the Social 
Democratic Party, but a decision from the top leaders whom they can terrorize, at a 
farcical party conference. Such is Soviet democracy—it remains the tyranny which was 


castigated by Kautsky. 

The national execu- 
tive committee of the 
British Labor Party 
rejected overwhelm- 


British 
Socialists 
Against Unity 

ingly the application 
of the Communist Party for affiliation. 
The CP was accused of being a fifth 
column owing allegiance to Russia, of 
being opposed to democracy, and an 
obstacle to international collaboration. 
Reaffirming the Labor Party’s faith in 
democratic procedure, the national execu- 
tive also endorsed the foreign policy of 
the Socialist Government. The ultra- 
revolutionary Independent Labor Party 
was also refused affiliation. But at the 
coming convention of the Labor Party 
in June there will be a tough fight 
in which the Communists and fellow- 
travelers will have more strength than 
ever before. 








P 


Felix Gouin 


The French dem- 

French Socialists ocratic 
Against like their German 
Merger 


Socialists, 


comrades, are op- 
posed to fusion 
with the Communists. A congress of the 
party on March 31 unanimously adopted 
a manifesto which, while conciliatory, 
seeking to avoid offending the Commu- 
nists or Russia, manifested France’s con- 
tinued Western orientation. Daniel Mayer, 
secretary, declared that “For reasons of 
an international nature we wish no 
unity with the Communists.” 

The Socialists also hailed collective 
security as the only hope of averting 
war. They urged abandonment of abso- 
Jute national sovereignty by all nations 
under a world government, and renuncia- 
tion by the Big Five of the right of veto 
in the UNO, “which threatens to paralyze 
the functioning of the organization.” 

In urging international control, but 
not separation, of the Ruhr, the Saar, 
and the left bank of the Rhine, Presi- 
dent Felix Gouin indicated that France 
is moving closer to the Anglo-American 
policy which will make possible — the 
Russians permitting —a central admin- 
istration for all of Germany. The sepa- 
rate administration of four zones has 
been a calamity for Germany, and hence 
for Europe. 

7 * * 
Thanks to the boycott of 
The _ the Greek elections on March 
Greeks 31, the monarchist Populist 
Vote Party won with 557,903 
votes. The National Bloc, of 
which Papandreou’s Social Democrats 
is part, got 203,850; the Liberals 142,038; 
the extreme reactionary Zervas party, 


52,051. The Communnsts and revolu- 
tionary Socialists abstained. 

In the last elections in 1936 about 38 
percent of the voters abstained; in this 
one, about 50 percent. The difference, 
12 percent, probably represents the 
strength of the Communists and fellow- 
traveling Left Wingers. 

Greek politics continue to be char- 
terized by deep divisions, passionate fac- 
tionalism, and the paralysis due to too 
many parties, comparable to prewar 
France and pre-Fascist Italy. A two- 
party system has its faults, but a multi- 
plicity of parties, while of course far 
better than a one-party dictatorship, 
makes for chaos. 

Russia has attempted in Greece to ex- 
ploit the EAM for the same ends which 
the Tudeh Party served in Iran. Pseudo- 
liberals like to make an equation of Rus- 
sian imperialism in Iran and British im- 
perialism in Greece. This is a superficial 
analogy. British troops are in Greece at 
the request of the Greek Government, 
and without breaking a treaty, and the 
British Labor Government is anxious to 
withdraw them. An election was held 
which 1,200 observers of the Allies beside 
a lot of foreign correspondents will 
testify was fair, though accompanied by 
violence on the part of both Communists 
and royalists — which is “normal” in 
Greece. (The Poles would like to have 
a similar election.) 

Parenthetically, the Greek Populist 
Party led by Constantin Tsaldaris is not 
populist in the American 
royalist, just as the French 
Party is neither radical nor 
and most 


sense, but 

Radical 
socialist, 
European “Liberal” parties 
are not liberal, but conservative, i.e., 
liberal in the 19th century, laissez faire 
sense, a la Hayek. 

The Populists will have about 200 of 
357 seats in Parliament, and will seek 
to form a coalition government with the 
moderate republicans. The monarchists 
will seek a plebiscite on the question of 
the return of King George. Greek Re- 
publicans (and Britain) favor postpone- 
ment of this plebiscite until conditions 
are stable. 

Even if, under the British Labor Gov- 
ernment, Greece should remain a British 
protectorate as it has been under Tory 
Britain, I’d rather be a Greek than a 
Pole. 

me ” * 
The Dutch and Indone- 
Dawn sians have negotiated a 
in settlement, which is about 

Indonesia the best news from Asia 

since the war’s end. The 
autonomy and independence of Indo- 
nesia within the Dutch Commonwealth 
is recognized, as in the settlement be- 
tween France and Indo-China. Details 
remain to be worked out, but common- 
wealth status is assured, which is prob- 
ably the best solution at this time. Nine- 
teenth-century colonial imperialism — 
Dutch, French, or British — is well on 
the way out. This is, or should be, the 
dawn of a new era. 

But unfortunately the new atomic era 
has also seen the dawn of Bolshevik- 
Russian imperialism, as bad or worse 
than 19th century imperialism ever was. 
In no country within the Soviet Empire 
or sphere of influence is it possible for 
the people to even struggle for au- 











Constantine Tsaldaris 


tonomy or independence, though that 
right is “guaranteed” by the Soviet 
Constitution. 

The imperialist rule of colonies must 
be ended if the democratic world is to 
win the support of the vast majority 
of the population of the world in re- 
sisting the encroachments of totali- 
tarianism. It is not good enough that 
British, Dutch, French, and American 
imperialism is relatively enlightened and 
a lesser evil, that it plans no territorial 
aggrandizement. The mounting threat 
of Soviet aggression must not be allowed 
to freeze the status quo; a free, inde- 
pendent India will resist Bolshevism 
more staunchly than dependent India 
resisted Japanese aggression. The trend 
in the democratic world toward uni- 
versal self-government must be acceler- 
ated, not checked by the Communist 
threat. 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin called 
on March 30 for renunciation of 19th 
century imperialism, and of coercion of 
small nations. He said that Britain’s 
offer of independence to India, in or 
out of the British Commonwealth, 
marked a complete change in the atti- 
tude of Britain. But he warned that 
“vou cannot change a policy that has 
prevailed for 400 years in a moment.” 


* * * 


The US State Depart- 


Atomic ment’s recommendations 
Energy on international control of 
Control atomic energy are con- 


structive and hopeful. The 
International Atomic Development Au- 
thority is to have a monopoly of all 
uranium deposits, atombomb stockpiles, 
mills and plants, throughout the world. 
This invasion of private property rights 
and of sovereignty of nations is a 
revolutionary proposal, considering the 
source. 

It is recognized that inspection of 
atomic energy plants alone is insuf- 
ficient, and it would necessitate an in- 
ternational Gestapo-NKVD. The report 
envisages worldwide cooperation of 
scientists and engineers of every 
country in the development of con- 
structive peacetime uses of the new 
source of power. For industrial use 
uranium is to be “denatured” so that 
its use for atombombs would be almost 
impossible. 

The international agency with its 
power monopoly might ultimately drive 
privately-owned utility companies out 
of business. This is a sort of TVA on 
an international scale. It is economic 
planning for the world. 

The idea is to reveal atombomb manu- 
facturing secrets cautiously, a little at 
a time, on the theory that we can’t keep 
the secrets indefinitely, while we watch 
and wait and hope for international col- 
laboration to be achieved on the political 
field. 

The big question remains—will Soviet 
Russia cooperate in this field when the 
Soviets have refused cooperation in all 
other fields? Will the Russians accept 
the prerequisite conditions, and turn over 
the ownership of Russian uranium, 
atomic energy laboratories and plants, 
to the international authority, and per- 
mit free exchange of scientists and of 
information? If so, it will be the first 
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breach in the totalitarian wall surroung. 
ing the USSR. 

The Senate Atomic Energy Committe 
unanimously approved Vandenberg’s x. Se 
vised amendment to the McMahon pj and 
providing for civilian control of atomic acti 
energy, giving military leaders the right = 
of consultation and appeal to the Pre. 
dent, in matters affecting national g. () 
curity. 

- fod * 


@ The US State Depart. Wee” 


News ment has requested the vat 
Worth Yugoslav Government we 
Remembering to permit American of. ae 
ficers who were with My” 

Mihailovitch during the war to testify # 


at his trial, as well as American pilots 
whose lives were saved by Mihailoviteh’ et 
Chetniks. The American note to Tits 
dictatorship gave the Chetnik leader fuji So 
credit for fighting against the Nazi ip. anti-! 
vasion. “He remained in his native land subil 
and without adequate supplies and fight. striki 
ing under the greatest hardships cop picke 
tributed with his forces materially to the an 
Allied cause so heroically participated in from 
by Yugoslavia,” the note stated. fring 

Bevin “assumes” that the trial will wher 
fair, and refused to follow the America (iene 
example, though it was Britain that put | 
betrayed Mihailovitch. Good 


MISCELLANY unde 

@ “Paris Conference Drops ‘Peace’ lante 
Tag,” reads a NY Times headline. But 9" 
this does not mean the _ recognition, ton 
opnely, that all international confer 
ences during and since the war have 
been, in effect, war conferences—war ale 
the diplomatic level, of course. The tag #* 
was dropped because Moscow _ insists Dese 
that no peace treaties will be signed, 
The 21 nations conferring at Paris oo 9B *"" 
May 1 will merely suggest—the Big 
Four will decide sometime thereafter, ies 
thus further delaying European ste 
bility. Maybe within a few more years 
the diplomats will catch on to the fat je" 





that Soviet Russia does not desire peace IR ' 
treaties and the stabilization of the itl 
democratic world, but continued chaos. mI 

4 * * page 


@ MacArthur won his first battle with 
the Soviet delegate in the Far Eastern 
Commission and elections will be held 
in Japan on April 10. MacArthur says 
that the recent purge of ultra-reac 
tionary nationalists and militarists has 
so weakened these forces that this is 
a good time for an election, before they 
can regain strength. 

e * ok 











@ Chiang Kai-shek refused to recog- 
nize the local Communist governments 
set up in Manchuria; Communist 
mands will not be taken up until the 
National Government has established 'ts 
sovereignty and the Red Army has 
withdrawn (promised by April 30). 
Chiang also asked the Communists 
lift their boycott of the National As 
sembly and of the proposed coalitiol 
government. 

+ * * 

@ Seemingly determined to surrendet 
China to a renewed civil war, we Wil 
withdraw the US Army from China 
May 1, except for about 3,000 men..-: 
The Chinese Communists have demanded 
again that the US Army stop trait 
porting Nationalist troops to Manchurié_ 

. * * 


@ The wife of Marshal Budyenny 
been in solitary confinement in Lubiaiit) 
prison in Moscow for several years 


has been learned from a reliable sour) 
* -* * 






@ “One of the most important conle® 
ences yet held to try to alleviate be? 
(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
NEXT WEEK! — 
The Case of Drazha Mihailov 
H David Martin ‘ 
Communism versus Social 


Democracy 
Norman Angell 
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he People Vote in Georgia 
The Political Trends in the South Are Changing 


By Susie B, Johnson 


victory for the latter, who had the sup- 
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—war on cat’ % inn May lion ee elimination of the poll tax NAACP anc that in 1942 it had given Camp (then in her first interview she went on record 
r stating tha e was é irect 4 2 y oak ° att s a mies a - 
The tag — the two Negro political clubs intensified Ramspeck’s secretary) $500 for the that she had not studied the FEPC bill, 
= Descendant of Herschel Johnson, Gov- ee ety oe omer Arete : : 

vy Insists tG ‘a from 1869 to 1873.” their efforts. In the last few weeks he- Ramspeck campaign; that now tabor but if what she had read in the news- 

: ernor oO eorgia rom So io, ° . 3 B 

e signet. 1 thet ms 1J ciate eet whe San fore the books closed, total registration unions are prohibited by law from con- papers about it was true she thought it 

: and that if all Johnsons jould voile { . . . . ‘ ‘ Z . ° ° P ’ 94 
Paris on i t tl f f their in Fulton County jumped by some 11,000. tributing to campaign funds; and that “ill-considered legislation,” and gave it 
him ry, ‘ee . yur 0 ei hl * 
-the Big ee ee This was essentially a contest between 


iereafter, 


frends to do so, he would carry the 
dection by a 15,000 margin. He ended 


the people, who wanted clean government 


three times during the current campaign 
Camp had sought CIO support. 


as her opinion that the poll tax mattes 
was one for the states and not for the 


— his letter with the simple appeal: “tf and a representative not committed to A vicious whispering campaign attack- Federal Government. 

ore years nal this siti te typ a aes ‘ily serve any special groups, and the power- ing Mrs. Mankin’s morals and honesty Mrs. Mankin’s actions in Congress will 
the fact nh “a pos! sip 6 vad : i BS ™ ful interests behind Camp. Women’s was conducted to divert attention from not be likely to convert in her favor 
ire peace papa ae ee M ag "a ne clubs, church groups, school teachers, the freight-rate issue. Mrs. Mankin did any of the special groups which were 
- pl <sallgge ei lion : oo tia CIO members, Negroes, and_ liberal not deign to notice the charges, but an behind Camp. Nor can she expect many 
| chaos ms 7 . é ; en ae 


attle with 


pages of Johnsons, Candidate Joinson 
eived only 11 votes. Things have come 


groups backed Mrs. Mankin strongly on 
the basis of her past record, which in- 
cluded helping to create a State Labor 


ad appeared in which 23 ministers and 
prominent citizens endorsed her candi- 
dacy on the basis of her legislative ree- 


votes from the “silk-stocking districts.” 
Her strength was in the industrial com- 
munity of Atlanta, and her chances for 


- Eastern ‘dy itaee pass in the South when not Department, fighting for a good state ord and her character. re-election depend upon increased regis- 

be held i family loyalty can be counted on child labor law, elimination of the poll . * tration and upon her capturing the entire 
thur says any more. tax, provisions for. secret balloting in labor vote and receiving the active help 
Itra-reac- x . , Fulton County, permanent registration A LTHOUGH Mrs. Mankin is probably of all liberals there. If her voting record 
~— a F was clear almost from the as of voters, longer school terms, and bet- no liberal in any real sense of the word, is not right on the 65¢ minimum wage 
it this is . ° almos e BK . 


fore they 









‘vace would be between Mrs. Mankin 








ter health laws. The AFL vote was split, 


there is no doubt that she was elected 


bill, unemployment compensation, the 


Ton (' ; : ’ the ¢ with the needle-trades and school-teacher largely by liberal support. At least, Wagner-Dingell bill, federal aid to edu- 
om Camp. In spite of the fact at ‘ P . . i P 
, ; 1j " e f a ee there is no doubt in anyone’s mind ex- cation, removal of the poll tax, and sim- 
ade equalization of freight rates The 172 3 ea = ad : : ; 
i a : : +4 * The US Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals cept perhaps Mrs. Mankin’s. On the day iar legislation, the lukewarm support she 
to recog: main issue of the campaign and at- at New Orleans has just upheld the 


yernments 
runist de 
until the 
lished its 











vked Camp as the railroad’s. candidate, 





tical prognosticators foretold an easy 





right of Negroes to vote in primary 
elections in Georgia. 





































































































after her election she was quoted in a 
local paper as saying, “I'll bet there 


will receive from liberals will not be suffi- 
cient to re-elect her. 





The Failure of the OPA 


rmy has 

pel (Continued from Page One) behind “the line” he was appointed to 

vunists 1 the OPA Director in a mandatory clause habit thes evans. tem 

ional At to roll prices back to the level of Sep- Yet, in all that time and during all 

— tember 15, 1942. those retreats, Bowles was the man on 
There have been three OPA directors. whom the American people were pinning 

surrender Leon Henderson, Prentiss Brown and their faith to save them from inflation 

, we will Chester Bowles. All three have com- and profiteering. 

China on pletely ignored the clear language of The fact that Bowles remained there 

men, «++ the law. Never have I seen a law so is the fact that has deceived the Amer- 

demanded flagrantly violated by the officials ap- ican people. It would have been better 

‘op tral® pointed to carry it out as Henderson, if Chester Bowles would have told the 

{anchuri Brown and sowles have violated the American people honestly three years 

















Stabilization Act. 


ago that he cannot “hold the line.” It 
would have been even better if he had 


yenny [as 
Lubi re 
| years 
ble sou “a 






















Why? 

All three OPA Administrators have 
blamed others for their failure to do 
their job, or they have blamed circum- 
stances. It was always somebody else 
or something else that kept them from 
doing an efficient job. That may be true. 
But what is the responsibility of an 
honest official when somebody or some- 
thing keeps him from doing a good job? 






explained why, and resigned to take up 
some more honest pursuit. At least, the 
American people would have known 
three years ago what they are up 
against ... what the score is... what oo 
they can expect. 

Had the people been told the truth 
by Chester Bowles three years ago, 
they might have done something about 
it three years ago. 

Chester Bowles personally is a fine 
and decent person. But what good hag 
that done the American people? Even 
Chester Bowles must see today that 
















nt confet ” 
eviate the 
teen) F 
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Chester Bowles almost three years 
ago told me he thought it necessary to 
make continual compromises in order 
to keep OPA from being abolished. His 






we ae continual compromises have added up having faith in him has been costly to 
+, us Gromyko Leaves the Security Council Session to continual retreat. Today he is miles the American people. 
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One World or None? — Well, None 


“Fin du Mondisme and the Man 

With the Hoe.” I even toyed with 
a more alliterative variation, “The Man 
With the Hoe and Sidney Hook.” The 
idea of it came to me on Sunday while 
I was pepping up the soil with lime 
and manure. As a man with his head 
in one world and his hands and feet in 
another, I was bent on building a bridge 
from the frantic thinkers to the calmly 
ruminant toilers. 

In The New Leader of February 23, 
Sidney Hook sounded a warning about 
something important. Time out of mind 
all sorts of evangelists, politicians and 
salesmen have been trying to stampede 
mankind. I could fill 
this column a dozen 
times over with the 
funny doings of peo- 
ple of different pe- 


I THOUGHT of calling this piece 





jriods who thought 
the world was com- 
ing to an end. The 


point of the anthol- 
ogy would be that in 
what 








hours of was 


— to be the 
final ¢ 


everyone 


' 


——— did at al exayyer- 

hal ' , 
ited rate Vnatever 

Bohn : : . 
had alwa been his 
pet pattern. T COC prepared « ra 
food, the tailon tireless! irned out 
clothes, and the reat I called to sal 

vation until the lungs gave out 
Now we have the atombomb. | read 


such bool as One World or Nowe, and 
I am reminded of the Millerit The 
followe) of the pr »phe ic Mille: just 
about a century igo were convinced 
that the world vould come to an end 
one fine immer morning. They began 
by giving away their property—a _ proc- 
ess which was very agreeable to their 


Jess sanctified and credulous neighbors. 


They ended by donning white robes, 
providing themselve vith ibstantial 
lunches and climbir the highest hills 


availabl 


The distinguished tist vho wrote 
the O World nposium are convinced 
that nothing natter except naking 
peace Everyone els loudly outing 
with extra gency whateve f was that 
he vs rut gq velore The preachers 
proclaim that the atombomb lI! catch 
us unle we vo to church The Com- 
munists feel re hat the only ifety 
lhe n ft 1 i ince of heir 
faith l ellers « vot aste oap, 
cathar inyt l over the 
radio tha t ‘ omething  pallia 
Live bout t fr the undry 
wal I I } « 

I Y i 

sell } ) ell 

il i Hoc 
nie 

Vie Ga ers Don't Believe It 

7 

J 

v 
| ‘ 
4 t 
ma i 

W r 

ir ta ) t r 
neart a ri t \ 
arthritis are still bent on getting thei: 


seeds into the earth. The general opinion 


enlarge our plots 


and do our best. We 


was that we mu 


were agreed on 


the proposition that food 


is a good thing 


and that if we have more of fewer 
people will starve. 
But when it comes to one world 


we're agin it to a man. 
is fearsome. It is 


The very idea 
natural enough in 
these super-power times. It is commonly 
proclaimed that since only a few great 


4 


nations have power, theirs is the re- 
sponsibility and authority. The impli- 
cation is that little nations may darned 
well take what is given to them and 
behave themselves. This sort of brutal 
thinking passes for realism. 

When Wendell Willkie was talking 
about one world, Eugene Lyons rose to 
remark that there are at least two. I 
don’t know why Gene was so modest. 
There are at least 13 o1 19 or 27, The 
more of them that we can preserve, the 
more chance there will be for liberty 
and blessed variation. It is customary 
to speak slightingly of the Middle Ages. 
In those far-off times, there were so 
many little tyrannies that an individual 
had a break. A stout man on foot could 
escape from one sovereignty to another 
between dusk and dawn. But in the one 
world—if it takes on the ways that 
mankind seems most likely to adopt— 
there will be no escape under the sun. 
If it actually comes into being, the only 
hope of mankind will lie in the possi- 
bility of its up—as did the 
toman Empire—and furnishing the raw 


breaking 


materials for a new fractionalization. 


The frightening thing about the 


atomic entists is the way in which they 


throw their absolutes about. Technology 


clumping on and the little man had 


better pull in his head and do as he is 
told. We 


ill-or-nothing theorists in the past. But 


have had a fe other such 


life has gone on. After a century or so, 


their absolutes have seemed less terri- 
fying. Like the sailor who had been 
condemned to hell by the rate boat- 


swain, we didn’t have to go 


The Despised Little Countries 


Meprratinc on these things, I 


came ipon Number I, Volume I, of a 








Fitzpati 








thought to Europe. Consider what civili- 
zation owes to the little 
that old 
It is customary to speak deprecatingly 
of Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 


and now power- 


less—countries on continent. 


the Seandinavian countries. Each one 
of these lands has for centuries on end 
made unique and precious contributions 
If at 


they had been swept 


to the world’s culture. some time 


in the past over 


with an iron broom and reduced to 


uniformity, all mankind would have 


been the loser. 
From Rome, the editors of European 


World now speak up for all that is fine 


T he t 


federation the 


desperate hope is t/ 





tt through 


European lands can gt 


to their feet again and assert their im 


dependence. 


In the struggle toward th 


realization of this hope thoughtful me 


everywhere will wish them we 


In standing up for the 


independence 


of so weak and backward a country @ 


Iran, we are defending the 


possi 


bility 


of a variegated, interesting and spirit. 


ally fruitful world. 
seen two great organizers at 

erasers of national 
One Hitler. The 


mighty 
lines. was 


Stalin. 


In our day we hate 
work, two 


boundary 


oth 


er 


So far as lay within his powe, 








magazine called European World. It is and special in a cluster of countries each advancing conqueror produced UW 
published in Rome by a group of Italians, which have given so much and now formity and sterility. Each was—oris- 
but is printed in English as well as in suffer in such a hell of poverty and a believer in one world, his sort d 
Italian. Its purpose is “to fight, theo- weakness. There are some charming world. Against such unified dominatia 
retically and practically, for the rapid little essays on literature and music, the editors of European World ris 
transformation of our continent into a symbols of a surviving interest in some- their voices. They have heard of te 
inited, solid, active organism.” I read thing beyond brute power. And there atombomb. But they would still like 
the articles with more sympathy than are political articles about Russia, about go on, think, write, sing, paint, ej 
lope Turkey, about Trieste. In all of them govern, in their own ways. If this 
he absolutists who are plumping for one can sense the fear that rides the should prove to be impossible—well, lets 
me world without considering what sort authors, fear of being engulfed either call the whole thing off. 
of world it is to be should give careful by the USSR or the Anglo-Americans. 1 am for E Pluribus Un ! 
- = —————————— — - —- -- ~ ——= 
An Editorial— 
bli 
Republicans, Democrats — and the Hope of Progress 
third party, they found themselves out They offer no program, show no sign d 


™ LIQUES, blocs, parties and politi- 
+ cians are lining up for the cam- 
| for 194 id 1948. Our 


aILNS 


rrawling two-party system is all alive 
h conflict. The Democratic Party is 
lit between North and So and like 
t i Ca Pa a lec 
( t Ka em 
t i ol New 

) Py cle 

| 

i »f } ne 

He a ! mune 
Democratic bloe which combined 
actionary Rey cans to sabo- 
tage the President’s leg ative program, 


If these poll-tax politicians could be 
whipped into line, the Democrats would 
actually control Congress, Truman could 


continue along the Roosevelt way, and 
the Democratic Party could remain the 
party of progress. But the Wallace pro- 
came to nothing. Neither the 
Secretary of Commerce himself nor any- 


one else really believes in it. 


posal 


Then the Wisconsin Progressives met 
in convention and decided to return to 
their Republican home. As a Maverick 


on a slender limb. In order to rationalize 


their retreat, it was necessary for them 
to picture the Republicans as the tradi- 
onal representatives of progress. And 
so Senator Robert LaFollette asserted 
iat he could discern “a rising ‘iberal 
ent within the Re pu lica Party.” 
came the meeting of ¢! Re- 
ublic tional Com ” 
\\ Progre € 
‘ 
4 e- 
r 
, , 
{ € hep i Dd 
ctly w le 
Ha ( and H \ reac- 
lary ] nist B ( heece, 
chosen chairman by a large ma- 
jority. From beginning to end the forces 
2 
ed by Senator Robert A. Taft were ob- 


iously in charge. 
leader of the 

emarked: “It is, of course, well known 
that I do not approve of 
Reece’s stand on many issues.” 


Stassen, 


Harold E. 
tepublican liberals drily 
Chairman 


* * * 


Tu E Republicans have furnished the 
Democrats a magnificent opportunity for 
a come-back. The only question is 
whether they have brains and the energy 
to utilize it. The Taft-Reece forces have 
definitely decided to take the conservative 
line. They are relying on what they take 
to be an automatic drift toward reaction. 


desire to make a record that will appé 
to any great group of citize 4 Demo 
cratic Party with a half-way decetl 


record on reconversion, on 


eteran piv 


lems, on labor demands, the FEPC 
on housing, full-employme: d health 
could undoubtedly win. 
| ation puts P1 ri 
driver's at. He « tC 
<4 ern recalc j age Wi 
‘ lerstand. W € gre 
¢ l ] ¢ seme 
eee he v 
of these state Wi ew Des 
record And the time fe KIng - 
record grows short. The Full Emps}* 
ment bill, the Public H bill, ™ 
d the 


bill, the 
Minimum Wage bill must 


Housing 


the Democrats will lose t 
thrown out. 
House and 


and be 


erners in the 


FEP( I] af 
e passed 
heir advantatt 
Either the So 
Senate mat 


play ball with the Administratio®, & 
they will be on the losing side whes ' 


ballots are counted. 
whether President Truman 


. “ 
The question * 
(or R 


Hannegan) can do the job of whip 


his people into line. 


And in the meantime, the labor = 
liberal forces are watching and thinkit 
They worked and voted for Rooser 
It is by no means settled that they 
work and vote for Truman. Many 
may happen between now and 1948, 
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Crusaders for Hate and Persecution 
By Walter K. Lewis 





We welcome back home Walter K. 


Lewis who, 


. . . . . “hi 
before his induction into the 


armed forces, was The New Leader's aunti-Fascist undercover reporter. His scoops 


on these pages often appeared in the daily newspapers long after they appeared 


here. While overseas he interviewed for The New Leader Clement Atlee, Herbert 
Morrison, Ernest Bevin and Leon Blum. For the past weeks, while his brother has 
been digging up the facts, Conrad Vaughn ‘Lewis has been conducting our exposé of 


the pro-Fascist forces in the USA. 
us again—The Editors. 


Walter is 


taking his old assignment with 


a 





Re 
How to Sell Argentinazi 


EWSPAPER reporters who are 
N alert had better get their city 
desks to assign them to inter- 
yiew George J. Djamgoroff, registered 
as a foreign agent with our State De- 
partment (No. 7193) for the Dominican 
Republic. Djamgoroff, friend of former 
Congressman Hamilton Fish, was a wit- 
ness before the Washington Grand Jury 
investigating subversive acvitivies. He 
appeared as a witness during the Grand 
Jury sessions from June 18 through 
June 29, 1942, and again on September 
16, 1942, and again after October 26, 
1943. What went on during the Grand 
Jury sessions is secret. Whether the 
Grand Juries, which later indicted 26 
persons for alleged sedition, were inter- 
ested in the $25,000 oil deal in which 
the names of Djamgoroff, Ham Fish 
and Dominican Republic President 
Rafael L. Trujillo were often mentioned 
in the press, is problematical. 
Djamgoroff, friend of Boris 
(who introduced the Protocols of Zion 
to America), has been in Argentina. 
According to a dispatch from Buenos 
Aires from Joseph Newman of The 
Herald Tribune, Djamgoroff is going to 
try to “sell’ Peron to the United States. 
Who is behind Djamgoroff’s trip and 
under whose auspices he traveled to 
Argentina is not clear. Has he regis- 
tered as an agent of Argentina? Djame- 
goroff, who travels in the “400” circles, 
and also in Congressional circles, is the 
man who “sold” Dictator Trujillo to the 
United States, and now is trying to 
“sell” Dictator Peron to us. Djamgoroff 
wired the Savoy-Plaza to remove his 
belongings to 3 East 73rd Street. 


Brasol 


ia a 


American Farmers 
Vigilante Committee 


Feox the grain fields of Edgar, 
Nebraska, has come the voice of another 
labor-baiting organization. Its organ, 
The Rural Vigilante, attacks James G. 
Patton of the Farmers Union for giving 
Chester Bowles an award for outstand- 
Ig service to agriculture. The Vigilante 
tontinues: 


“The strikers are going back to 
work. A large part of them are al- 
ready on the job. We are glad this 
happened before we farmers had to do 
‘something drastic. But we learned 
something. If 750,000 ever again de- 
tide to halt the wheels of industry and 
mess up life for 130,000,000 Americans... 
= will be organized and ready to act... 

tthaps we should thank the strikers 
for waking us up.” 

A letter published in a recent issue 
The Rural Vigilante reads: 


¢ We, the members of the Clay 
*unty (Nebraska) Farmers Union, 
duly assembled, resolve to en- 
Pe ae action of the American Farm- 
"4 igilante Committee in their effort 
re Prevent strikes by withholding farm 
oducts from striking areas, and 
— our moral support in the move- 


“Clay County Farmers Union 
John Broderick, President 
Mrs. Ora N, Glass, Secretary.” 
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George 
Djamgaroff 


Gerald L. K. Smith 
Held in Contempt of Court 


Geratp L. K. SMITH received some 
bad news on March 28 in Chicago. He 
circulated to the press releases which 
were held to be in contempt of court. 
Smith who, together with his colleagues 


church-suspended Rev. A. W. Termi- 
niello and Christian American Veterans’ 
chieftain Frederick Kister, are on trial 
charged with a breach of the peace 
arising out of a rally in Chicago early 
in March, has been forced to curtail his 
extensive speaking tour over the United 
States this summer. 

A banquet in honor of Smith and 
Terminiello was held in Chicago’s Hotel 
Morrison on March 4, with 250 persons 
in attendance. Frederick Kister engaged 
the Morrison Hotel’s facilities by telling 
the management that a veterans’ group 
was holding a banquet in honor of its 
chaplain. (Terminiello is the chaplain 
of Kister’s Christian War Veterans.) 
The banquet was then publicly an- 
nounced as being held at the La Salle 
Hotel. Ticket-holders who appeared at 
Parlor “C” of that hotel on the night 
of the banquet were told by Renata 
Legant, Smith’s secretary, to go to the 


Morrison Hotel. 
The La Salle was heavily picketed. 
When it became known that the actual 


place of the dinner was changed, the 
pickets moved to the Morrison. 

Among those present at the banquet 
were Mrs. G. L. K. Smith, G. L. K. 
Smith, Jr., Mrs. Kister, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dilling and her daughter “Babe”; also 
Charles Anderson and Florence Griesel, 
whose candidacies for Congress were re- 
vealed in The New Leader recently. 

Said Smith: 

“My members and sympathizers are 
many and we will fight them [the 
Jews] until they come out in the open. 
When this is done we will drive them 
out of the country. We will meet them 
weapon for weapon. I am glad I was 
arrested and am to have a court hear- 
ing, for this is one way to bring the 
Jewish question out in the open and 
into the minds of all good Christian 
Americans.” 

In a bulletin sent to his followers en- 
titled The Hangman’s Noose and dated 
March, 1946, Smith gave away his blue- 
print for the future (that is, when 
he gets out of his now promised jail 
sentence) : 

“Our program for the Congressional 
fights goes on. I expect to select with 








HE US State Department has 
"Tirirea David Zablodowsky, who 

has faithfully followed the Com- 
munist Party line for 18 years, in its 
new foreign intelligence division. The 
NY World-Telegram states that he 
has been “one of the leading Commu- 
nists in this country for the last 18 
years and one-time acting secretary 
of the Communist Party.” The US 
Civil Service Commission reports on 
him disclosed a long record of affili- 
ation with Communist fronts. 

The following facts seem to qualify 
Zablodowsk for a confidential post, in 
the. opinion of State Department 
fellow-travelers: 

In 1933 and 1934 he was a member 
of the editorial board of The Amer- 
ican League Against War and Fa- 
scism, of which then Attorney General 
Biddle stated: 

“The American League 
War and Fascism is the first of three 
organizations established in the United 
States in an effort to create public 
sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union. The American League 
Against War and Fascism was for- 
mally organized at the first United 
States Congress Against War and 
Fascism, held in New York City, 
September 29 to October 1, 1933. The 
manifesto of this congress called at- 
tention to the ‘black cloud of im- 
perialist’ war hanging over the world, 
and pointed to the National Recovery 
Administration, the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and the other policies 
of the Roosevelt Administration as 
indications of America’s preparedness 
for war and fascism. Only in the 
Soviet Union, the manifesto continued, 
has the basic cause of war—monopol- 
istic capitalism—been removed .. . 
only by arousing and organizing the 
masses within each country for active 
struggle against the war policies of 
their own imperialist governments can 
war be combatted.... 

“The close affiliation of the Amer- 
ican League Against War and Fa- 
scism with the Communist movement 
in the United States is manifest both 
in its program and in the statements 
made about it by Communist leaders. 
Earl Browder, leader of the Commu- 
nist Party, United States of America, 
called the league a transmission belt 
of the Communist Party. ... At its 
ninth annual convention in 1936 the 
Communist Party resolved that it 
would work untiringly to help widen 
the basis of the league. . . . In this 
connection, Party Organizer, Sep- 
tember 1935, the organ of the central 
committee of the Communist Party, 
United States of America, stated that 
our party did its utmost at the 
beginning to build the American 


Against 


League, which must become the main 


instrument ... for the defense of the 


Soviet Union. ,.. 
with the 
American League was reflected in the 


“Communist affiliation 
membership and the leadership which 
installed Earl Browder as vice-presi- 
dent and many Communist leaders on 
(Congres- 
1942, 


the Executive Board... .” 


sional Record, September 24, 
I 


page 7683.) 
As editor of The 


Sti uggl A gaimst 


War, predecessor of Fight, Zablo- 
dowsky contributed an article to 
The Daily Worker (Aug. 19, 1933) 


about the Congress Against War and 
Fascism. In The Daily Worker of 
Oct. 31, 1933, there is listed a con- 
tribution to the paper’s funds from 
D. Zablodowsky, coming from District 
15, Connecticut. 


* * > 


Durinc the war Zablodowsky was 
employed in the Office of Strategic 
Services from which he was trans- 
ferred to the State Department. Be- 
fore going to the OSS, he was editor 
of the firm Modern Age Books, which 
publishd a number of pro-Communist 
books, and was on the editorial board 
of the Office Worker, organ of the 
Communist-led Office Workers Union. 
In 1938 he was president of the 
Communist-dominated union, The 
Book and Magazine Guild. 

In spite of all this, when in Febru- 
ary, 1945, Congressman Robert F. 
Rich asked the House Military Affairs 
Committee to investigate Zablodow- 
sky’s Communist affiliation, the latter 
resorted to the usual maneuver and 
denied that he had Communist links 
“of any sort whatsoever.” 

Zablodowsky’s long record leaves no 
doubt as to the “sort” of these links. 
This record was known to the State 
Department from the report presented 
to it by the Civil Service Commission. 
There must have been very strong 
influences in the Department to push 
through Zablodowsky’s appointment 
in disregard of all these facts. 

The danger of the appointment of 
this man to a confidential post in the 
State Department is Is a 
leading Communist, with a brilliant 
record in serving “for the defense of 
the Soviet Union,’ to use Francis 
Biddle’s words, a suitable man to safe- 
guard the interests of the US? Is 
the example of the spy ring in Canada 
actively supported by a Member of 
Parliament not a resounding warning? 
It seems that today the need for a 
thorough investigation of the State 
Department is more acute than ever 
in order that all the Zablodowsky’s 
and the “influences” behind him be 
brought to light. 


obvious. 


Communist Hired by State Dep’t | 





your help and the help of others over 


The whitewash, a 60-page slickly done 





100 Congressmen and candidates for 
Congress whom we should support for 
election and re-election. We would ap- 
preciate any special information you 
have concerning candidates for Con- 


gress. Do not be surprised if we en- 
dorse some who are not 100 percent 
okay. In some instances we will en- 
dorse the lesser of two evils. ... Our 
next trip will include the great South 
and the Eastern seaboards.” 

Smith recommended in this bulletin 
sent to his followers, and those of 
the now imprisoned anti-Semitic propa- 
gandist Homer Maertz, a new Tyler 
Kent whitewash by John Howland Snow, 
a former associate of Lawrence Dennis. 


job, is published jointly by Domestie 
and Foreign Affairs of P. O. Box 1103 
in New York and Citizens Press of 
Chicago, overlorded by Smith stooge and 
William J. Grace associate Earl South- 
ard. 


Hitler and Mussolini. He concludes: 


“He played them all, with only one 
thing in mind: personal power for him- 
self. He wanted to be king of the 
world, president of the world, com- 
mander-in-chief of the world. He was 
willing to trade off your blood, my 
blood, the lives of our sons and wealth 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


Smith adds that the late President 
Roosevelt was on friendly terms with 

































































































































A Letter From Germany 





All Four Political Parties in Berlin Favor United Reich 


An Eyewitness Report From Germany by Christopher Ridley 


RECENTLY attended a most re- 

roarkable political meeting under 

the auspices of the four recognized 
parties in the Russian zone in Germany, 
The subject of the meeting was “The 
Unity of the Nation,” the speakers Otto 
Grotewoh), chairman of the Central 
Committee of the Social Democratic 
Party: Wilhelm Pieck, chairman of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party; Wilhelm Kuelz, chief of the Lib- 
eval Democratic Party, and Jacob Kaiser, 


the head of the Christian Democratic 


Union. Overhead on the stage was a 
large placard reading “Democratic Anti- 
Fascist Unity Ensures the Ur y of the 
Nation.” The meeting, which was broad- 


enst. over Radio Berlin and relayed by 


Leipzig, Dresden and other stato in 
the Russian zone, began with a Bach 
VToecata played by the Berlin Symphony 


Orchestra conducted by Herr Ludw x, 


who looked like a sloppy caricature of 
Veyanini. 

Grotewohl of the SPD beyan tie eve- 
ning’s ovations in fave of ‘a united 
Deulsehland He gave the keynote: “I 
speak here not only as chairman of the 


Central Committee of the Social Demo- 
evatic Party, | speak first of all as 
a2 German.” With Communist, Liberal, 


Catholic and Socialist variations, this 


theme was played pon for two nours, 
romelimes with compelling eloquence, 
sometimes with shallow phraseology, 
sometimes mn despair, ometimes in 


stubborn defiance of the facts of the 
present, sometimes with a view toward 
the distant future, but alwavs the same 
granite core, the unity of the Reich, 
against federalism, particularism, sepa- 
ratism, against plans to detach the 
Rhineland, to ternationalize the Ruhr, 
to econstitute the pre-1871 German 
Laender (Bavaria, Gross-Hessen, Saxony, 
Thuringia, etic.) within a federation or 


femi-autonomous system 
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differences the four partier same imputation of corruption 
ceit to all opponents, There is only one 
Communist in the world who can make 
original speech, and that is still 
with the Sherlock Holmes pipe 
timelessly patient smile. 
impressive white hair and 
strong figure, seemed to be something 
of a hollow shel] without inner fire. 


their opposition to all centripetal ten- 
dencies, though far in 
one could sense the towering shadow of 


The speakers mentioned the Rhineland, 
the Ruhr and even the Saar, but no one 
drew fire, however, from the workers in 
the audience when he appealed for the 
support of all elements in Germany, 
cluding former Nazis. 


in the audience did 
(“We extend the 
But Silesia and Pomerania, of the Nazi Party but who took no part 
cooperate in the accomplishment of our 


This brought “Pfuis” 
workers who had been applauding Pieck 





TRUMAN ASKED TO GRANT 
AMNESTY TO PUERTO RICANS 


Awvesry for Rafael Lopez Rosas 
and some forty other advocates of 
Puerto Rican independence has been 
asked of President Truman in a let- 
ter released by the Workers Defense 
League, and signed by 41 leading fig- 
ures in labor, civil and religious move- 
ments. 

Yhe Puerto Ricans are in federal 
prisons as a result of their stand in 
refusing to be drafted into the US 
Army during the war. They regard 
the United States as an imperialist 
power which invaded their island in 
1898 and has held it in subjection ever 
since. They feel that they cannot be 
required to fight for democracy abroad 
when they do not have the right of 
self-determination at home. 


Addressing to the President the re- 
quest for the release of these prison- 
ers, the Workers Defense League 
States that “their continued confine- 
ment now that the war is over bodes 
ill for the future of civil liberties 
and the right of minorities in this 
country. Latin American newspapers, 
moreover, have called for the freeing 
of Lopez and his compatriots, and the 
failure of our government to act in 
| the matter cannot fail to raise doubts 
in nations to the south with regard to 
the sincerity of our Good Neighbor 
policy.” 

The letter points out that other 
‘ountries have already granted am- 
nesty to such political prisoners. Even 
in the case of the Indian National 
Army the British court martial ended 
with the release of the arraigned 
leaders. 





told the audience 
did not understand present conditions in 
Germany, but the workers sitting in the 
front of me shook their heads in 


Then came grey-bearded Dr. 


Democratic Party, who was 


quent in the literary liberal manner, 


f more than literary eloquence 
word, argue srotewoh!l | . . . 

1, argued Grotewohl. tives to the unity of the German nation 

He pointed out that the | 

despite its continental magnitude, is in fatherland one should never be in doubt.” 


a true sense the United States of Amer- a . 
he Christian Democratic leader Jacob 


one of the few survivors of the July 20, 


to come from a busy steel furnace within 
the man’s being, and compel attention 


4 by its lack of elegance. 
ticular, he argued, may feel himself to : ; g 


speakers), but he 
can only be a citizen 


closed by demanding “the politica] unity 


his best, but this man was no 
Adolf, he was a Catholic Jacob trying to 
repair the heritage which Esau had all 
Kaiser, who drew only 
mild applause when he began, swept the 


democratic republic.” 


Tuen came Wilhelm Pieck, one of the 


stage who have survive 


the Communist patriarch of Germany (thereby skillfully hitting back 
sounded exactly like every Communist 
political life of Ger- 
Square to Shanghai, the same phrase- many). “Grotewohl speaks the language 


ology, the same reliance on slogans, the 








home. ... Wilhelm Pieck comes frog 
Guben, and he will not take it ani, 
the old swashbuckler, if I refer to hin 
as the Prussian among us, , il 
Kuelz represents Saxony, which has 
cently furnished proof that loyalty te 
united Germany is the first law of iim 
people. My own home was the Franigfe 
Jand. The Rhineland has become pgm 
second home.” He was a trade yn 
leader in the Rhineland and the Rk 
section from away back. ’ 


H AVING thus set the pitch through ¥ 
euch clever artistry, one could alng 
feel the Einheit der Nation closing jg 
on the auditorium, and all plans gf 
coufederation took on a__ treasongt) 


low character. The working class, gif 





Catholic trade unionist Kaiser, “wy 
Jike to be protected against the dang 
of seeing such an internationalization ¢ 
the Rhine, the Ruhr and the Saary 
would merely place international cq. 
talists or foreign interests in the plas 
of German capitalists and_ transfer y 
them the right to appropriate % 
products of German soil and Germs 
labor.” (Stormy applacse.) 





Kaiser declared that most people vu 
speak of “Berlin” in such terms redy 
mean Prussia. “Prussia belongs to ty 
past,” he cried, “but Berlin lives. Hw 
much it is alive is fully realized oj 
by him who lives and works within 
battered walls. Upon its tortured wi 
the fate of the new Germany anid 
German labor will be fought for asi 
no other city.” (Again great applause 
Friend or foe of Berlin, said Kaiser, 
is impossible to breathe the air of ttt 
city without sensing its vitality andi 
fateful importance. And of course “Fu 
nations meet upon its ground. Upon tit 
outcome depends the fate of Germay 
and—l believe 1 may say it openlj- 
the fate of future Europe. .. . Here gi 
forward the struggle for the gre 
synthesis of East and West, the siruge# 
for the new structure of the worl’ 
He closed with a plea to the occupatt 
powers to open the way, as soon as pM 
sible, for the establishment of a cent 
German government in accordance W% 


the “deep longing” of the German peop* 


A resolution was then proposed in# 
name of the four parties expressing ™ 
wil! for a United Germany, closing 4 
“Kor all Germans, Germany is a ( 
mon fatherland.” The audience 
asked to signify its approval by rst 
which it did almost to a man. Almost 
because at this point came a loud, ¢# 
voice from a thin man in spectacles! 
buttoned shirt without necktie. “Is ™ 
a democratic meeting or ae thecal 
spectacle?” he cried out. 

But by this time the orchestia 
{ 


begun to tune up and Herr Lut 
{ iM 


swung into the last movement ‘ 

Brahms First Symphony; the thin ™ 
with the piercing voice remained § 
ing alone, upright, in the midst of 
audience, waiting for the music to et 
ignoring whispers and tugs which! if 
to seat him. When the music ende! 
applauded with the rest and then t* 
again to voice objections to the ™ 
in which the proceedings were 

ducted. “And this is what the péM 
he crit 





call freedom of expression!” 
trying to push himself to the spelt 
platform, while the audience stream 
out of the auditerium and the ™ 
anrouncer finished off the evening 
few tough hands were laid up! 
earnest young man, but a voice? 


we 





the baleony eried in protest, 
of that 





touch him; we had enough . 
12 years; let him talk.” He manage * 
get close to the stage and addres 
himself to Pieck, who called out, — 
rades, go home and let him go on ® 
to himself.” 
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TLatvian Faseists in Germany 


Anti-Democratic Elements Active in British and American Zones 
By David J. Dallin 


Associate Editor of The New Leader; author of “The Big Three” 


I have received information which 
shows that reactionary and even 
Fascist Latvians now in Germany: are 
being utilized by both American and 
British authorities in their respectve 


Fs unimpeachable sources abroad 


ones. 
"the basic attitude of the American 
occupation policy, as applied to Latvian 
refugees in Germany, should be the ad- 
mission of only clear-cut democrats to 
the leading positions of the refugee or- 
ganizations, such as the Latvian Central 
Council, Latvian Red Cross, Latvian lo- 
cal committees, leaders of Latvian dis- 
placed persons camps, editors of Latvian 
papers. 

The participation of anti-democratic 
elements in such outfits should be pro- 
hibited. These elements consist of two 
categories: (1) Higher officials of the 
German occupation administration and 
Latvian quislings; (2) active supporters 
of the dictatorial Ulmanis regime that 
controlled Latvia from 1934 to 1940. 

Unfortunately the Allied authorities 
have permitted and are permitting these 
anti-democratic elements to participate 
in the direction of these refugee or- 
ganizations. Democratic persons are ex- 
cluded. 

Among the leading anti-democrats who 
hold important posts in the American 
zone are the following: 

1—Alfreds Valdmanis, in Hanau. He 
was a minister under the Ulmanis dic- 
tatorship. He was appointed general di- 
rector for justice by the German occu- 
pation authorities in Latvia. He wrote 
in the Latvian Nazi newspaper Tevija 
eulogizing the Hitler regime. In 1943 
he published a memorandum offering the 
German government to recruit 100,000 
Latvians for the war against Russia. 
He is now chairman of the Latvian Cen- 
tral Council (headquarters in Detmold) 
and a leading member of the Board of 
the Latvian Red Cross in Germany. 
Valdmanis has conducted negotiations 
with the Allied authorities. He is now 
lecturing in displaced persons camps 
where he attacks Latvian Social Demo- 
erats. 

2—Alfred Berzins was propaganda 
minister during the Ulmanis dictator- 
ship. He is popularly known as the 
“Latvian Goebbels.” In 1934 he had 
2,000 Latvian democrats arrested and 
Placed in a concentration camp. He is 
how a member of the Latvian Central 
Council in Germany, engaged in active 
anti-democratic propaganda while trav- 


eling from one DP camp to another. 

8—Victors Baltkajs, Munich, Herzog- 
Rudolf Str. 49. He was an active sup- 
porter of the Ulmanis regime. Under the 
German occupation he was permanent 
contributor to the Latvian Nazi paper 
Tevija in Riga. He is now editor of the 
Bavarijas Latviesu Vestnesis (Latvian 
News Bulletin in Bavaria). 

4—Janis Niedra, departamental direc- 
tor under the German occupation—now 
chief secretary of the Latvian Central 
Committee in Detmold, Germany. 

* * * 


Leading Anti-Democrats 
In the British Zone 

1—Janis Miezis was director-general 
for finance under the German occupation. 
Until the very end he supported Hitler. 
He is now chairman of the Latvian Na- 
tional Committee in Luebeck. Gr, Burg- 
str. 40. He enjoys the confidence of the 





British authorities who have even placed 
at his disposal the funds of the “native 
administration” of the Germans in Lat- 
via. 

2—Evalds Andersons was made direc- 
tor-general for Latvia by the Germans 
in 1941. He is now chief of the Latvian 
relief organizations in Luebeck. 

38—Birkhans, an active member of the 
Gestapo, tortured hundreds of Latvians 
in the Central Prison in Riga in 1941-42. 
He is now chief of the Latvian Red 
Cross in Husum. 

* * * 

Leading Latvian Democrats 


The following well-known democrats 
now live in the US zone of occupation: 

1—Voldemars Bastjanis, former Social 
Democratic deputy and Latvian Finance 
Minister; 


2—Adolfs Klive, former director-gen- 


eral of the Bank of Latvia, deputy of the 
Peasant Alliance Party; 

3—Francis Kempelis, high adminis- 
trative official in Latvia, liberal; 

4—Dr. Adolfs Lietuvietis, well-known 
official of the Latvian social security 
organizations. 

All these men, in particular Bastjanis, 
can supply the American authorities with 
reliable data; they are anxious to work 
with the occupation authorities. [t is 
urgently necessary to replace the anti- 
democratic elements in the Latvian Cen- 
tral Council, and its Central Committee 
(Executive of the Council), ete., with 
these men. They took part in the Lat- 
vian resistance movements and have con- 
stantly maintained a pro-Allied orienta- 
tion. “They are the only ones that can 
be fully relied upon. Their address is: 
Esslingen, Latvian Red Cross, Wuerttem- 
bere. 








The Misunderstood Haushofer 


By Franz Schoenberner 


Formerly editor of the German satirical journal, “Simplicissimus” 


MONG the treasonable intellectuals 
A who contributed to the stage pro- 
duction of the ignoble drama of 
Nazism were some more or less tragi- 
comical characters like Oswald Spengler, 
Hermann von Keyserling and the faker 
Alfred Rosenberg. Paradoxically enough, 
none of them ever attained such world- 
wide fame as did General Haushofer, the 
geopolitician whom romantic journalists, 
with a sort of shy respect, used to pic- 
ture as the diabolical master brain di- 
recting Hitler’s attempt at world con- 
quest. Since Hausdofer in his position 
as editor of Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitilk 
(Magazine for Geopolitics) regularly at- 
tended our annual editors’ meetings in 
Berlin, it may be worth while to give 
a short account of my personal impres- 
sions, at the risk of causing some dis- 
appointment. 

This supposedly evil genius, combining 
the dark magical forces of the German 
General Staff and of German philosophy, 
was actually a mild-mannered, white- 
haired and white-mustached old gentle- 
man, a retired Bavarian general of the 
friendly paternal type who had turned 
professor. Retired generals usually look 
very peaceful and have some harmless 
hobby. One I know of, for example, had 
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Birds Too Are Knowa By the Company They Keep 
Courtesy of Christian Science Monitor 
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Carl Haushofer 


invented a method of fixing the multi- 
colored dust of butterfly wings on paper. 
Well, Haushofer’s hobby was geopolitics. 

It was not really his own invention, 
but with typical. German thoroughness 
he had succeeded in transforming the 
ideas of the British scholar Mackinder 
into a sort of esoteric science. He had 
founded a special Research Institute and 
the magazine, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, 
which made the science a sort of a fash- 
ionable hobby among the more politically- 
minded circles of the German intelligent- 
sia. He had succeeded in gathering a 
number of enthusiastic disciples, one of 
whom was Rudolf Hess. As in all such 
pseudo-scientifice or artistic sects, the 
true believers cultivated a sort of group 
arrogance and a special lingo. For the 
non-initiated it was hardly comprehen- 
sible, not only because of the many newly 
created technical terms but also because 
old Haushofer, and consequently many 
of his disciples, wrote such a terribly 
involved and cryptic style that in com- 
parison Kant was like a primer. That 
of course only enhanced Haushofer’s rep- 
utation as a really serious scholar. But 
nothing is more amusing than the idea 
that the semi-literate Hitler embarked 
upon his career of world conquest after 
having studied Haushofer’s highly ab- 
stract and complicated scientific theories 
about the “Heartland Europe,” ete. Such 
a study would have been a full-time life- 
long job for Hitler. 

It may be that Rudolf Hess gave Hit- 
ler a popularized and mis-understood 
version of Haushofer’s doctrines in or- 
der to confirm Hitler’s own fantastic po- 
litical leafiets. Probably old Haushofer 
was more astonished than anyone else 
at the attempt of the Nazis to trans- 
form into practical reality what they 


pretended to be his theories of world 
conquest. Trustworthy readers of Haus- 
hofer, supposed to understand his writ- 
ings, hold that Haushofer always tried 
to explain why Hitler’s plans were 
doomed to failure, especially since the 
attack on Russia. But the intricate 
scientific demonstration of this thesis, 
couched in his usual dark style, con- 
veyed the exactly opposite impression 
to the Nazis, who correspondingly show- 
ered honors on him. When finally he 
succeeded in making himself approxi- 
mately understood, he fell into disgrace, 
like other philosophical auxiliaries who, 
as for example Spengler and Keyserling, 
had become somewhat critical of Hitler’s 
gospel. 


(This is an excerpt from a chapter 
of Schoenberner’s book, Confessions of 
a European Intellectual, published by 
Maemillan.) 





The Deadly Parallel 
Daily Worker editorial, March 28: 

“On the eve of a Soviet-Iran settle- 
|ment, Britain and the United States 
intervened to put the third big power | 
in the position of defendant before | 
world opinion as a violator of the} 
UNO charter. 

“All efforts to arrive at settlement 
were brushed aside. Every evidence 
was given of a desire to brand the 
| Soviet Union before any settlement 
| between the Soviet Union and Iran 
|eould be reached. An unseemly haste 
|and a desire to create tension clearly 
| marked the policy of the British and 
| American delegations.” 


* * * 


{ 

| PM editorial on the same date, signed 
| by I. F. Stone: 

| “Certainly there were some on the 
Council whose objective was to man- 
euver the Soviet Union into the wrong. 
.»+ The UNO is a very young organi- 
zation, faced with difficult tasks, com- 
manding only tenuous powers. Those 
who, like Byrnes, sincerely wish it te 
succeed must do more than provide 
the proper answers to juridical ques- 
tions. They are under the most posi- 
tive obligation to use every resource 
of ingenuity, understanding, compro- 
mise and patience to avoid any crisis 
that can be avoided. They must also 
expect to be judged by whether they 
have done all they humanly could de 
te prevent such crises from arising. 


































UR Government has been carrying 

out its Russian policy with in- 

decision and criminal weakness. 
And now the last straw: We have forced 
the Soviet Union to steal the atomi 
bomb before we could give it to them. 
This cannot fail to arouse Soviet sus- 
picion. It is hardly what the Russian 
people ex pec ted after the cooperation at 
Yalta, and Potsdam. It 


expected after re- 


Teheran, 


hardly what they 


peatedly suppressing their natural in- 
feriority complex at the recent UNO 
conference. 

They know, of course, that there are 
progressive elements in the State De- 
partment who for months have tried 
to give the bomb to Russia, and whe 


fortunately ceeded at least in helping 


a Soviet agent get it. But thi not 
enough, It ntirely likely that est 


men Will be 


of criti n it ne yuLnern Demo 


ected 0 i barrage 


erats and 
McCormick a \ 
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ihe pres that nothing can be 

preven » critic n of the 
liberal \ have n the ate Dey i 
ment the | 1 of thi thé he 
Russia , witl i more asic free 
dom, wi i 
But now that e have foreed ther ‘ 


steal the bomb, we must a ourselve 


seriously What measure can be taken 


before it is too late? 


The answe) ould be clear to every 
progressive An ean. If we really want 
Soviet friends} p, we had bette: end 
over at once trained physicis and ¢ 
gineers to help the Russians construct 
atomic bomb plant n the shortest pos 
sible time, and Jater, Army experts t« 
show them how to drop the bomb. Now 
that they have it, they will manufacture 
it anyway, and our refusal to assist 
them would hardly serve to allay thei: 
distrust. Without our help it might take 
them three or four years to reach the 
point where they could make and use 
the bomb effectively. If, in the mean 
time, they were forced into a war with 
us, they would be at an impossible dis- 
advantage. It would confirm the worst 
fears of American liberals. 


But these are only 
Unless we wish to see another devastat 


half-measures. 


ing war follow on the heels of the last, 
we must not limit ourselves to this o1 
that single approach to the problem of 
friendship with Russia. We must have 
a broad, workable program, affecting all 
aspects of our national life and under- 
whole 


taken wholeheartedly by he 


American people. We must have a blue- 


print for good relations, 


ts Make It Total Friendship 


Halfway Measures Will Not Overcome Soviet Suspicion 


By John Knowles 





@ In this series of constructive proposals to establish American-Russian friend- 
ship on a firm foundation, John Knowles makes such serious omissions as to arouse 
suspicion that, after all, he may be tainted by Trotskyist-Fascist ideas. For instance, 
how can the Russians really trust us unless someone who is loyal to the Workers 
Fatherland, William Z. Foster perhaps, is made Chief of Staff of the US Army? 
And the Russian Orthodox Church should be subsidized by the US Government as 
our official church—the warmongering Catholics must be deported to Alaska. And 
speaking of Alaska, what right did the Tsars have to sell territory belonging to the 


Russian people? 


Alaska should be given back to the USSR. And there are plenty 


of other steps essential to Soviet-American friendship, such as making the NY Times 
a government newspaper under the editorship of Corliss Lamont—to print only news 
from TASS which must replace the AP and UP. The halfway measures proposed 
by Tovarish Knowles obviously prove that he has not purged his mind of Browderism. 
Knowles is a pseudonym; the writer is a highly placed government official. 
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X\ 
Waar are good relations? Stalin has 


clearly indicated what he considers to 
be the answer to this question. He has 
established good relations with a num- 
Poland, Hungary, Ru- 


Bulgaria 


ber of countrie 


Finland, Yugoslavia, 


nania, 

Albania, Manchuria, to name a few. It 
« a record to which we can point with 
pride and compared to which our much 
vaunted “good neighbor” policy cems 
pretty trifling. How can we achieve the 
ame good relatior het weer the Us 


d the USSR? 


The nitial tep vould be ( he 

an the administration La u “ake 
the State Department as an example. 
A«< we have mentioned, there are a few 


berals like Acheson, Durbrow Sohlen, 
and Page, who have labored heroically 
for an understanding with Russia Sut 
they are constantly hamstrung by nests 
of inveterate Soviet-haters, the Hender- 
Murphys and Kellys, who, 


1 ) 
thei ives 


sons and 
although they have spent 
studying the Soviet Union, are perennial 
trouble-makers and fear-n-ongers. Thei: 
presence in the Department is hardly 
calculated to reassure ovr heroie Rus- 
sian allies. 

Unless we can purge « Washivgton 
bureau of opposition to Russia, war is 
inevitable. And a purge can only be 
effective if, as the new Secretary of 
State, we have a man like Henry Wal- 
lace. His mind is open to new ideas, 
he remembers Russia's just suspicions 
of the last two decades and forgets ours, 
he can 


implement wholeheartedly the 


policy of good relations, If Wallace had 


been Secretary of State the past few 
months, American-Russian relations 
would not have deteriorated. The Rus- 
sians would not have had to steal the 
atomic bomb. As the Very Reverend 
Dean of Canterbury, Hewlitt Johnson, 
has so ably maintained, the Soviet Union 
in a youthful exuberant way is the most 
Christian country in the world, and they 
have instinctive confidence in a man like 
Wallace, who actually puis into prac- 


tice the principle that it is more blessed 


to give than to receive. The application 
of such a principle is more difficult on 
a national ihan a personal level, and 
therefore all the more striking. 
Obviously, there are many other sound 
appointments that might be made to 
bring about good relations. Johannes 
Steel as Secretary of the Interior, Max 
Lerner as Secretary of the Navy, and 
Vito Marcantonio as Attorney-General 
would be like a breath of fresh air in 
the fetid ante-chambers of our “liberal” 


adamil iratior 


Tue second iep 


tions would be a program of reeducation, 


towards good rela- 


Only by a plan of integrated public edu- 
cation can Americans ever arrive at a 
sympathetic understanding of the Rus- 
sian way of life. Only by control of the 
press. i.e., democratic control, can we 
relieve Russian anxiety regarding Amer- 
ivan public opinion. We must have a 
Department of Cultural Relations to col- 
lect and distribute suitable material to 
US newspapers and to eliminate the Peg- 
lers and Pattersons, the W. L. Whites 
and Arthur Koestlers. If it is not too 
bold a suggestion, Freda Kirchway nat- 
urvally comes to mind as Cabinet Officer 
for this Department. 

The third step is up to the American 
people itself. Now, tonight, write or 
wire your Congressman demanding a 
real pro-American foreign policy. Get 
our troops out of Germany, Italy, the 
Near East, India, the East Indies, Korea, 
and Japan and let the people decide their 
own fate. Most important of all, get 
our troops out of China and withdraw 
support from the Nationalist govern- 
ment. 

Russia has agreed to support Chiang 
Kai-shek. And she has done so, by re- 
peated declarations. But our suspicious 
attitude has forced her to keep her 
troops in Manchuria and Korea, to cre- 
ate a new People’s Republic in Mongolia, 
and has forced the Chinese Communists 
to double and treble the area under their 
control. Unless we withdraw our troops, 
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we may force still greater precautionary 
How readily one’s mind tyre 
back to the years of appeasement and 
Chamberlain! The Russians alone. then 
as now, understood the danger of com. 
promise with the aggressor. 


action. 


. i - 


Turse are all steps towards good ye. 
Jations, but still insufficient. Despite the 
Communist parties they maintained qj 
over the world, the Russians were {o) 
itweniy-four years subjected to continya] 
suspicion, snubbed, and isolated. |; ie 
only natural that now they feel equal 
suspicion for us. We must take more 


than half-steps to relievé it. 


Let us suppose that we have hele 
them develop the atomic bomb. How ¢a 
they feel really secure when they knoy 
that we too maintain vast atom-bom 
planis? Even if Russia were to receive 
assurances that we would dismantle oy 
plants and destroy our atom bombs, how 
could she trust us after so many dis. 
heartening experiences with the mora 


of ihe so-called “democracies?” 


«an she have any confidence 


gram of friendship based merely 
? 

Obviously she camot. There is 
ane Way 
We must invite the People’s Commis 
sariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD) t 


establish offices in this country and offe 


of guaranteering world peace, 


them the same privileges they enjoy 
Much 


Russia loose talk has gone 
around about this Commissariat, espe- 
non-progressive circles, As 
Stalin said, the NKVD is the safeguard 


of the people’s interests. That is the role 


cially in 


it will play in this country. It 

implementation of our 
atomic disarmament program and in gen 
eral stimulate a more friendly attitude 
It will tie our two peoples together with 
unbreakable bonds. 


assure proper 


Some may object 
that to have a foreign agency operating 
within our borders is an abridgement 
of national soverignty. These are ‘le 
same doubtful gentlemen who cry Wolf! 
Wolf! every time Stalin refuses to pill 
someone’s chestnuts out of the fire. They 
are ithe Hearstlings, the proto-Fascists, 
the William Greens, the disciples of the 
NAM and the Readers Digest, the f0- 
lowers of Norman Thomas and the Caib- 
elie Church, the Southern Democrats, the 
Silver Shirts, and the tired readers of 
The New Leadev. There are others wh 
will object that the NKVD does not have 
the facilities for taking over such an im 
mense task. I do not think much ¢ 
that objection. Finally, some may o> 
ject that this is going perhaps a little 
too far in the effort for good relation. 
But let them ask ask themselves: Ha’ 
the Russians ever been satisfied wt 
less than total friendship? 





a HUSHABYE =" 
H. SHABYE, baby, a hush to your 


crying, 
See. how the gay little flags # 
a-fiving, 


Sleep without fear in your blanke! 
of fleece, 
Lullabye Java, rockaway Greece. 


f 
. . at @ 
Doze in your blue-ribboned nest 
inertia, 
pat-a-cake 


Pop go the Poles and 


Persia. 








{ 
le 
|Run te your dreams where the htt 


lambs play, 
Mr. Vyshinski has come for the dat 





Lully, my darling, till atom bom 
fall, 





When up will go baby, and Mumpy, 
and all. * 
From the London “Pune 
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. Reuther and UAW’s Future 


Significance of the Auto Workers’ Convention Results 
By Oiga Corey 


ESPITE reports to the contrary, 

Walter Reuther’s victory in the 

United Auto Workers’ convention 
at Atlantic City last week was not an 
empty one. True, both his candidates for 
ihe vice-presidency were defeated, but 
Reuther is still top man in the union, 
and everyone knows it. If he is able 
io swing a few regional directors to his 
policies, which is extremely likely, he 
will then control a majority of the 
executive board, and will be able to put 
to effect the program which he out- 
jined during the convention, 

Having now elected the controversial 
Reuther as their president, despite com- 
bined opposition of all top UAW leaders 
(and to the apparent dismay of Philip 
Murray), the unpredictable auto workers 
then proceeded 
Thomas as their next vice-president by 


o choose the defeated 


a margin of 556 votes, Part of the 
reason for this was a feeling of sym- 
pathy for a man who was obviously 


suffering, and who had, after all, been 


president of the union for eight years. 
¥ 

Still another explanation was the fact 
Melvin Bishop, 


vas not very popular with t¥e rank-and- 


that Reuther’s candidate, 


file, Formerly closely allied with the Com- 


munists, Bishop made a lot of enemies 
during the period by the unscrupulous 
way in which he dealt with opposition 
in the locals. 


In the race for the second vice-presi- 


dency, Reuther was again unfortunate 
n his opposition. Dick Leonard, Thomas’ 
candidate for the job, is personally 


extremely well-liked and has a great 
following as na- 
On the other hand, 
Livingstone, 


deal of prestige and 
tional Ford director. 
Reuther’s candidate, Jack 
regional director in Kansas, Missouri, 
Texas and Colorado, and former member 
df the GM staff, was not very well 
known—even among many of those who 
voted for him. The right wing had not 
done enough to advertise their candi- 
date, mainly because they were absorbed 
in what was, after all, the crucial cam- 
paign, Reuther’s election as president. 
§o close was the voting in this race, 
that at one point Local 719, Chicago, 
with 55 votes, voted in a block for 
leonard, causing his friends on the 
platform to hoist Leonard on 
shoulders, But the delegation’s leader 
hastened back to the microphone to say 
that in all the excitement he had made 
t mistake, and what he really meant 
Was to vote in a block for Livingstone! 
Down went 


their 


Leonard and up went 
livingstone! Said one of the harassed 
porters, who by this time were all 


; nfused and weary: “My God, now I've 
wen everything!” 

As the ended, Livingstone 
*emed to be leading by from 5 to 15 
Wes. Both sides made last-minute at- 
‘mpts to corral absent delegates, and 
Addes, chairing the session, seemed to 


session 


inno hurry to adjourn, apparently 
“ping that a few more Leonard votes 
might roll in. At 11:00 p. m., 
“one, Was said to be ahead by 2'2 to 
2 Votes. At 1:30 a. 
Mrters ey tered 


Living- 


m., Leonard sup- 
the Ambassador bar 


ieline thos 41..: 2 
ung that their man had won by 70 





Wies, A+ . ie : 
“s At 3:00 a. m., in Livingstone’s 
loom +h ee 2 

m, the regional director was confident 


4 
a W6 ino } +* « 
Ming by 89 votes. Finally, at 4:30 


ay . - . 
‘ Mm, it was officially announced that 
Lé0na - , P a 

mard was the new vice -president by 
fl votes, 

ins, 

~~ O© Reuther’s main tasks now is 


_ crvelop leaders of sufficient stature 
“at they can be elected on the bas 
he fact popularity as well as for 
adh; that they believe in Reuther 
" a Policies. One of the best men 

new board who should give 
T the kind of critical but loyal 
that he needs is Emil Mazey, 
"ges Local 212, whose election 
eMtional director in the important 


A : 
@ their own 
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Give a Lift to the New UAW Chief 


eastside area of Detroit came as Mazey 


was en route home after two years’ 


service overseas. Mazey's victory com- 
pensates in part for Reuthei’s loss on 
the westside of Detroit, where both his 
candidates Jost. As it now. stands, 
Reuther’s control of the board depends 
upon his success in winning over a 
few regional directors who are on the 
fence—O’Halloran in California, Burt in 
Canada, Awood in Indiana, Mattson in 
IJlinois, and Norman Matthews in De- 
troit—many of whom were formerly on 
his side. The very fact that he is presi- 
dent, and as such the first choice of the 
yank-and-file, assures him a 
amount of loyalty. And if his policies 
continue to be of the same high caliber 
as the program he advanced at the con- 
vention, it is hard to see how any honest 
and intelligent union officer can oppose 
them. 


certain 


* = * 


Georce ADDES, unanimously re- 
elected secretary-treasurer, remains the 
enigma. Whether he, too, would like to 
be president of the UAW, in which case 
he would resent Reuther’s growing 
strength, is not known. Certainly, were 
he satisfied to remain secretary-treas- 
urer, in which job he is quite secure, 
and were he willing to work with 
Reuther, the two could lay the basis for 
a unified top leadership in the UAW. 
However, as so often happens, Addes 
has become the victim of his own 


supporters. It is known that a few 
weeks before the convention, Reuther 
and Addes had some talks together 


which were fairly satisfactory. And 
ihe “draft Reuther” statement, 
shortly afterward by 17 Michigan local 
union presidents, contained the signa- 
tures of several Addes men. 


issued 


What happened between that time and 
Addes’ statement that he would support 
Thomas can easily be surmised. The CP 
element in Addes’ caucus refused to go 
along with Addes’ support of Reuther, 
and since it is the strongest and most 
vocal faction in the caucus, Addes was 
forced to listen. However, Addes has 
occasions 


on several lately 


tangled with the Communists, notably at 


openly 


the last session of the top GX 


nego- 
ing committee, where he vigorously 
attacked a Communist for disparaging 
the proposed settlement and urging con- 
tinuance of the strike. Addes’ alterna- 
tives now are to accept Reuther’s sup- 
port, in which case he would be number 
two man, true, but on the winning side, 
or to go along with the Thomas faction, 
where he is undoubtedly the strongest 


; 


where he will increasingly 
merey of the Communists. 


figure, but 
be at the 
Reuther’s willingness was made clear in 
his acceptance speech—the decision is 
now up to Addes. 

Certainly, Thomas has already become 
a prisoner of the Communists, and can 
now make few decisions without them. 
He has promised to grind Reuther to the 
ground, and will find this difficult to 
attempt without CP support. Thomas is 
a beaten man, and watching him at the 
last caucus meeting was like seeing a 
man disintegrate before your eyes. He 
yesembled a caged animal. The level of 
his attack can be appreciated in com- 
plaints such as his having to ride a 
train once when Reuther took a char- 
tered plane, such as not finding a seat 
waiting when he attended fact-finding 
hearings—he neglects to mention that 
this was because he arrived an hour and 


a half jJate. Thomas’ statement after his 
defeat was completely boorish, and his 
refusal to congratulate Reuther was re- 
sented by many on both sides—particu- 
Jarly in view of the graciousness of 
acceptance speech. In my 
opinion, Thomas is through in the UAW, 
xnd will certainly be eliminated at the 
next convention, if he lasts that long. 


teuther’s 


The significance of Reuther’s victory 
is tremendous. It brings to the head 
of the CIO's largest and most dynamie 
union the CIO’s most intelligent and 
progressive leader. Reuther will un- 
doubtedly replace Thomas as the UAW’s 
representative on the CIO executive 
greatly affect the 
power there. The type of 
Jeadership Reuther can give the UAW 


board, which will 


balance of 


will set a pattern for American labor 
Jeaders in attaining that difficult bal- 
anee between militant and responsible 
unionism. To the superficial observer, 
Atlantie 
City convention indicates a union that 
is split right down the middle and, in 
3ut you have to 

Within a few 
hours after the elections were over, J 


ihe tension generated at the 


a sense, this is true. 


know the auto workers. 


saw men who had been bitter enemies 
in one of the most intense factional 
struggles any union has ever known—1I 
saw these men shaking hands and saying 
other: “Well, we fought to- 
gether on the picket lines in 1937 and 
1946, and we'll be doing it again if we 


to each 


have to.” I saw fights between over- 
zealous Leonard and Livingstone sup- 


porters averted when a group of fellow 
union surrounded them and 
started singing “Solidarity Forever.” I 
saw the greatest possible demonstration 
of union democracy, with all its abuses 
as well as advantages, put on by the 
greatest and most democratic union in 
the United States. I saw a spirit that 
can’t be broken, either ‘by sabotage 
within or attack from without, a spirit 
that under Reuther’s able leadership 
should chart a new high in progressive 
and intelligent trade unionism for 
America. 


members 





the vast, intricate Soviet spy 

system which has been uncovered 

in Canada, there is a natural interest 

in the motives which impelled Igor 

| Gouzenko, the young code clerk at- 

| tached to the Russian Embassy in 

| Ottawa, to run the risks involved in 

making his startling revelations. The 

following statement taken from his 

testimony furnishes a clue to what 

went on in his mind before he took 
this dangerous step: 


I the midst of the furore about 


“It is here that I find real democ- 
racy. Since the very first days after 
my arrival in Canada, I noticed the 
great difference between the way of 
life here and that to which I was ac- 
customed in the USSR. I am sure that 
other members of Russian Embassy 
staff made the same _ observation. 
When I landed on these shores I knew 
nothing of the country. I was con- 
stantly struck by the great liberty 
that is possible under your institu- 
tions. In Russia things are different. 
This difference is not due to any fault 
of the Russian people. Our ignorance 
of you and of your institutions results 
from our lack of any source of in- 
formation comparable to your free 
Such democratic practices as 
yours are discredited in the Soviet 
press. The rights of the human being, 
which have always seemed specially 
precious to me, are assured among 
you. But not over there. 


press. 





| The Mietiese of 


Igor Gouzenko 


“Your federal election was a com- 
plete surprise to our Embassy staff. 
It was a living example of political 
liberty. In each of your districts 
several candidates were competing for 
votes. You chose your representatives, 
You are the masters of your destiny 
and you are subject only to just and 
equitable laws in the making of which 
you have had a hand. Freedom of 
speech, especially, is what we lack 
in Russia. You can say whatever you 
think. During your political campaign 
you were all at liberty to criticize your 
government. But in Russia this is 
entirely impossible. There any one 
who criticizes will be jailed or shot. 
Your liberty of expression is what 
has made the greatest impression 
upon me. 

“After having seen both sides of 
the medal, I have come to the con- 
clusion that true democracy exists 
here in America, where one lives it. 
Thinking of these things, I came to 
realize that Soviet Russia employs a 
hypocritical policy to arouse the sym- 
pathy of Canadians. Taking into con- 
sideration ajl that I have seen, I am 
convinced that the Soviet authorities 
are preparing the ground for future 
events, perhaps for another war, and 
that they have created here an espi- 
onage structure which is centered 
about the Canadian Communist Party. 
It seems to me that, having come to 
this conclusion, it is my right and 
duty to reveal these things... .” 




































































































Books in Review 





A Light Novel on a Difficult Subject 


Review by ELIAS L. TARTAK 


WOMEN WITHOUT LOVE. By A»- 
dré Maurois. Harper Brothers, New 
York. 230 pp. $2.50. 


‘ 

Anpre MAUROIS needs no introduc- 
to the American reader. His masterly 
sketches of British soldiers in France 
(First World War), his biographies of 
Byron and Disraeli, his popular histories 
of England and America are well known 
and have been widely read. Without be- 
ing a great creative force (a thing he 
would be the last to claim for himself), 
Maurois is, in the best sense of the term, 
a popular man of letters, respected for 
the lucidity, good sense and humor with 
which he has been explaining the Anglo- 
American world to the French and vice 
versa. 

Whatever the subject, the reader of 
his books is always certain to find a 
good deal of light and entertainment, if 
no great depth of vision. Perhaps, an 
exception should be made for his The 
Silences of Colonel Bramble which is 
in all respects excellent 

It follows almost inevitably that Maur- 
ois is better in biography and essay than 
in novels. He is at his best where he 
can handle and reconstruct the substance 
of documentary evidence or report on 
things directly observed. Even his novels 
read as essays in biography. And this is 
true of his latest book: Woman Without 
Love 


The book is a small novel written 
about a very unusual heroine and a queer 
subject. Claire Forgeaud, on Maurois’s 
convincing evidence, belongs to the finest 
type of Freich woman. She is appar- 
ently made for happiness as well as to 
make others happy. Her family belongs 
to provincial French aristocracy, a race 
of soldiers and administrators. Her 
father is a distinguished French office 
who is later mortally wounded at the 
first battle of the Marne. By that time 
Claire is already a young girl, beautiful, 
intelligent, sensitive, with a strong sense 
of duty. She is of the stuff of which 
revolutionaries and martyrs are made, 
not great artists or lovers. Yet, she 
loves poetry and art, writes (if we are 
to take the author’s word for it) fair 
verse, but, essentially her passions are 
intellectual and moral—and not all car- 
nal. She would have resigned the world 
and become a great abbess. But she is 
beautiful, French and contemporary, and 
men flock to her. She is honest and 
frigid (the ugly word), she'll make her 
men unhappy, and will suffer herself. 

Her two marriages, both apparently 
splendid ones, are variations in fiasco, 
though there are glimmers of happiness 
in her second marriage to Christian, a 
highly talented poet who, under her 
influence, becomes world-famous. Only 
when disaster comes to France and she 
works hard and devotedly for France 
and freedom, does she find peace and 
reconciliation with herself. 

Woman Without Love is a strange 
book to write in the last year of World 
War II. Right now, the tragedy of a 
frigid woman doesn’t move us profound- 
ly. We have other troubles to worry 
about. Our main trouble is rather to 
find enough suitable husbands for the 
non-frigid women. Maurois has selected 
& quaint subject, and one cannot help 
suspecting that he chose it precisely for 
its quaintness. In 1911 it would have 
been an excellent subject for the analyt- 
ical Paul Bourgt (whom the reader 
doesn’t remember)—but in 1945? It’s a 
freak book on a freak subject. It is a 
special case for a special reader. 

The exclusive and bizarre nature of 
the subject might have been redeemed 
by great artistry or depth of treatment. 
Maurois being a skilled craftsman, his 
novel is easy to read, but is not much 
harder to forget. It impresses the reader 


as being a report on, or a digest of, a 
novel rather than a novel in itself. 

The characters are described from the 
outside rather than analysed by the 
author. We are told about them in their 
absence, as it were; we are seldom con- 
fronted with the inner workings of their 
mind, with the raw stuff of their emo- 
tions, with the complex interplay of their 
Definitely, the novel reads like 
an essay in biography, and the reader 
remains almost as frigid as the heroine 
herself. In justice to the writer, it should 
be noted that the social background of 
the book, the upper class of France 
before this war, with their confusion, 


motives. 


cynicism and lassitute, is vividly present- 
ed. But this was not the author’s main 
purpose. 

Woman Without Love is an engaging, 
but also a slender performance. An eve- 
ning’s light reading where a more seri- 


ous effect was aimed at by the author. 


Academy and World of Realpoli ka. 
Fre 


Review by JULIEN STEINBERG 


ONE WORLD IN THE MAKING. By 
Ralph Barton Perry. Current Books, 
Inc. $3.00. A. A. Wyn, publisher, N. 
Y. 265 pages. 


Tue dream of the one world of man 
is not a new one. It is this prize that 
for centuries has stirred men in their 
sleep of complacence and has caused 
them to concern themselves with social 
visions. This promise of a world of 
unified and fraternal decency forms the 
real substance of The Dream of John Ball. 
Campanella, Bacon, Cabet, Rousseau, 
More, and the many other Utopians who 
clung to a dream of social brotherhood 
even af the charge of fantasy (in their 
times) shared this vision. In eras of 
distress and conflict, this vision of com- 
monwealth becomes dearer and 
urgent. That is why today in our 
catastrophic epoch the “one 
concept in the minds of many has 
passed out of the realm of political 
organization and activity and has in a 
sense attained the status of a religious 
shibboleth, outside of the sphere of 
investigation and criticism. 

Prof. Perry, Professor of Philosophy 
at Ifarvard, has sincerely attempted a 


more 


world” 





probing volume on the problem. His 


The Doctrine of Judical Review 


Review by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


CHIEF JUSTICE STONE AND THE 
SUPREME COURT. By Samuel J. 
Konefsky. With a Prefatory Note by 
Charles A. Beard. Macmillan. 290 
pages. $3.00. 


Wuen President Coolidge in 1925 
nominated Harlan Fiske Stone of New 
York to be an Associate Justice of the 
Jnited States Supreme Court, Senator 
George W. Norris charged that Coolidge 
was filling high offices with men imbued 
“with the viewpoint of special interests 
and the corporations.” Stone, argued 
Norris, was unfit to sit on the Bench 
of the Supreme Court because he had 
spent all his life in an atmosphere of 
Big Business, corporations, monopolies 
and trusts. Before the nomination Stone 
had been a Wall Street lawyer, a law 
professor and Dean of Columbia Law 
School. In 1924, Coolidge made him 
Attorney General. As Stone was about 
to launch an anti-trust suit against the 
Aluminum Company of America, the 
President decided to kick him up-stairs 
to the Supreme Court. Despite Norris’ 
attack and opposition, the nomination 
was confirmed with only six 
against him. 


votes 
Chief Justice Taft, on the 
lookout for a nice, safe, conservative 
brother, welcomed him. 

It was not long, however, before 
Coolidge discovered that he had made a 
mistake. Though the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America had made Stone a mem- 
ber of the highest court of the land, 
Stone had really intended to break up 
the aluminum monopoly. If Coolidge in- 
tended to strengthen Taft’s hand against 
Holmes and Brandeis, he had chosen the 
wrong man. Taft found it necessary to 
voice disappointment over the way the 
new Associate Justice was behaving; for 
all too often he was found in the com- 
pany of Brandeis and Holmes (later 
joined by Cardozo, too). When in 1941 
Charles Evans Hughes retired as Chief 
Justice, President Roosevelt, looking for 
a liberal, elevated Stone to the position. 
Norris rose in the Senate to atone pub- 
licly for his attack sixteen years before. 
Coolidge and Norris had both been wrong 
in 1925. The former partner of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s son-in-law had risen above 
party, class and caste. 

This book by Dr. Konefsky, of the po- 
litical science faculty at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, is not a biography of Stone; but it 
is a study of the reasons why Norris had 
to change his opinion. The author exam- 
ines the important cases in which Stone 
participated from 1925 to the middle of 
1943. While the book is chiefly a study 
of the doctrine of judicial review as for- 
mulated’ by Stone from time to time, 
from case to case, at the same time it 


is an analysis of the great public issues 
that came to the court for decision dur- 
ing a very significant period in the his- 
tory of the American people. 


The book analyses the cases in chap-_ 


ters dealing with the taxing power 
in federal-state relations, the commerce 
clause and state power, the scope of 
federal power over industrial conditions, 
the scope of the federal power to spend, 
the administrative process, the “censor- 
ing” of state regulation of economic con- 
ditions, and the safeguarding of civil 
rights. 

While the book offers no new signifi- 
cant insights into the mind of Stone or 


- the nature of the judicial process, it is 


a substantial, workmanlike piece of work. 
The issues presented to the court in 
many instances were of far-reaching im- 
portance; a full consideration of any one 
of them would take a book—witness 
Commager’s Majority Rule and Minority 
Rights. To consider all of them in a 
book of less than three hundred pages 
means necessarily a failure to push 
questions to the limit. It means to sub- 
stitute suggestion for articulation; it 
means to substitute a tantalizing foot- 
note for a satisfying page or section. 
But one must not scold Dr. Konefsky for 
not having written a dozen books instead 
of one. Within the limits assumed by 
him he has performed a difficult task 
with much merit, 





. 

Between the Lines 

Well Put Dept. (especially for the 
Post): Discussing Aldous Huxley’s mys- 
tical and pacifist ideas, Sterling North, 
New York Post book reviewer, wrote 
that the western world would accept 
Huxley’s idealistic position “when the 
majority of Russians have been taught 
‘civil disobedience’ for curbing the Rus- 
stan secret police; when Spaniards have 
licked Franco’s regime with ‘civil dis- 
obedience’ and when Argentina’s demo- 
eratic citizens have overthrown Peron 
merely by sitting around and doing 


nothing.” 
* ™ a 


The Real Soviet Russia: According to 
novelist and New York Post columnist 
Philip Wylie, this is the state of affairs 
in Russia: “Russian industry was al- 
ways second-class and has been worn 
out by war; the Russian air force is 
mediocre; the navy is practically non- 
existent; Russia has sustained 20,000,000 
easualties; half the cities of Russia are 
wrecked; the people are in rags and 
living at hunger levels; and Russia has 
no atomie bomb.” 
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failure, and he has failed, js certai 
not due to a lack of earnestness, It 
due to an inability to fuse igus 
tenets with political realities, Thi ; 
not mean that the reviewer dee 





idealism. It does mean that an atty starti 
to pretend that idealism is being pid dency 
in the cement of the new world y 

actually more usual political pyiy conel 
materials are being used, is quiyy pertu 
And to so convince oneself that dees Davis 
and social justice compose the ppl Scott 
of the day and to abjure critic aceou 
many have done, as “defeatists” re In 


height of political irresponsibility, (i yAA 
our time, part of the Academy ign : 


story 

what is to be seen in the arena of y erati 
action. ™ havir 
And yet, Prof. Perry’s book is ings to he 
gent. The Professor works well yim fased 





philosophic abstractions and _ politi 5 
metaphors. But when applied toay 
cific world trend, as his title 7m 


Making of One World, tells us we my 
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of th 
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mitte 






















































these virtues become liabilities, His q FEP. 
straction leads him, for exampk and 
speak ambiguously and anonymous) orga 
“States’” as concepts of nationally dM gqine 
ferentiated areas, rather than of speiig Ju 
nations with known or recognizable cont! 
sitions, actions or problems, He thy Nati 
decries, in general terms, forgetting iy B the 
the moment his picture of unity, % B char 
absence of morality in relations betwee shad 
governments, applying an indiviili® ;, 4 
morality to national states. This i; FEF 
methodological error which one haji) 7, 
expects of a scholar like Prof. Peni sine 
To call nations “bad” and ask themip BAF 
deliquent boys to be “good’’ is to sw z old 
little understanding of the problem a Asse 
to contribute less to the clarification (iy the 
the issues, The fallacy of the Professw FEE 
argument lies in the fact that in met ache 
he follows the long since invalids Feb 
and discarded practice of Herel Yor 
Spencer in equating human and wi tage 
organisms. As Prof. Sorokin of Hi W 
vard, among others, has pointed out _ 
well, the two are not the same. Uni fate 
the human organism, society is a the 
metrical, is composed of many uit bust 
many motivations, etc. In contempo i 
political terms, whether he realizes it ofte 
not, Prof. Perry is guilty of a kind Pen 
confused Vansittartism, To find whole org 
tions good or bad is wrong. Nations s at 
ply do not have as a whole the traits sai 
the human individual. To be sure, m aga 
ity must exist between nations. Butitwi . 
have to be established by internation! afte 
Jaw, and by law and justice within t the 
tions, if these are ever created; morallf ‘ag 
as a basis of behavior between natu * 
will never be brought into existence C 
high-minded and semi-theological pret ae 
ments. and 
The efforts to integrate psychoil Gra 
sociology, politics and morality have! 0 
the moment reached a scientific imps tari 
Speculation and action rest at # ‘Be 
levels. Abram Kardiner is still involv Yor 
in his work of anthro-psychiatry is Gr 
the “basic personality” systems of lt io 
man societies. Koestler, if Arrival ® “ 
Departure is to be submitted as evidenyay 7 
has reached the tentative conelusi a 
that political conviction is in some ™ “ 
the outgrowth of early psychic trum 
The liberals cling to the tradiislgg 
position of extended education. by 
neo-Thomists are seeking SV 
and delight in burying themselves ij" 
their classic best sellers, unque™ ns 
ably of great value but a bit musty. 
alas, there are the administrators of Fj 
politik in all nations who continu ® 
scorn these and other political 
of Eden, and who continue uneasily” Tr 
sip their atomic mint juleps. | 
Into this den of inquirers has by 
Prof. Perry, seeking to integra?“ y. 
sciences and to find a workable * ber 
for morality. He has succeeded ol? Hit 
further confusing the waters bY tne 
and mixing up idealism, pow ! 
tics, abstraction, personal adm 
threats to nations and bouquets ® an 


tions. And modern man still liv® 
quandary, the only place these 
seems, where there is 10 
living-space, 
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S the National 
© church and 
Fs shades of opinion’as ones to be included 
> in the new drive for the enactment of an 
» FEPC.” This means a “united front.” 












From Scottsboro to Cloture 


From FRANK R. BUTLER 


starting, of course, 


EORGE S. SCHUYLER, in his weekly column in the Pittsburgh Courier, pointed 
out recently that the “current goal of the Communists is to ‘capture’ the Youth 
Councils of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
with the New York Council, where they have captured the presi- 


dency by the usual Red techniques of packing election meetings.” 
y A recent development on the adult level of the NAACP could easily lead to the 


conclus io 
perturbec 


n that the organization’s founding fathers and powers-that-be are not so 
i today about CP infiltration and tactics as they were in the days when Ben 


Davis and his notorious ILD associates wrecked the NAACP’s legal defense of the 
Scottsboro boys, and collected about half a million dollars for which they never 


accounted. 

In the official Press Service of the 
NAACP of February 14, 1946, the lead 
story reports on the post-filibuster delib- 
erations of the Board of Directors. After 
having directed the 1,200 local chapters 
to help defeat those senators who re- 
fused to vote for cloture to end the fili- 
buster against the FEPC, the directors 
of the NAACP instructed the administra- 
tive staff to organize a National Com- 
mittee to promote the passage of the 
FEPC bill now pending in the Congress 
and invite the collaboration of any other 
purposes are the 


organization whose 


game as ours.” 

Judge Hubert T. Delany, the release 
continues, “specifically mentioned the 
National Council for a Permanent FEPC, 

Lawyers Guild, labor, 
fraternal groups of all 


To cap the subtle campaign to under- 
mine the anti-Communist leadership of 
A. Philip Randolph and Mrs. Anna Arn- 
old Hedgman, the story adds that “the 
Association is cooperating closely with 
the National Council for a Permanent 
FEPC in the gigantic mass meeting 
scheduled for Madison Square Garden 
February 28”’—the meeting which New 
York Communists openly tried to sabo- 
tage. 

When questioned as to the need for 
anew National Committee to fight for 
fair employment practices legislation, 
the NAACP claimed that during the fili- 
buster its Washington Bureau in partic- 
viar had not been consulted sufficiently 
often by the National Council for a 
Permanent FEPC, the non-Communist 
organization which Jed the fight for clo- 
ture. Conceding that a few years ago 
a similar complaint had been registered 
against the hard-pressed NAACP itself 
by the American Civil Liberties Union 
after the defeat of the anti-lynching bill, 
the spokesman refused, nevertheless, “to 
be drawn into a squabble between Social- 
ists and Communists” on the FEPC fight. 

Can it be pure coincidence that the 
national office of the Urban League 
and its executive secretary, Lester B. 
Granger, are propounding a similar line 
of collaboration with the Negro’s totali- 
rian “friends?” Writing a column, 
“Battle-Ax and Bread,” in the New 
York Amsterdam News of March 2, 
Granger tries to discharge his obvious 
thligation to recognize Randolph's and 
Mrs, Hedgeman’s uphill battle and also 
“0 stay in tune with the growing CP 
influence in Urban League circles. (The 
Greater New York Urban League, among 
other branches, definitely follows the 

barty-line.”) After a tribute to the 

National Council’s “magnificient job of 
‘entering public attention on the (FEPC) 

Ml... ona miserably small budget,” 





Granger chides the Council for not at- 
tempting “to work out even an informal 
relationship between liberal and left- 
wing leadership in support of the bill.” 

We can’t dismiss this White-Granger 
phenomenon as naiveté. Those days are 
over, especially in hardened New York. 
It is little less than criminal, at this late 
stage of American Communism, for any 
vesponsible leader to maintain that or- 
ggnizations can “informally” let the CP 
shove its foot in the door without even- 
tually feeling the full blast of its rule- 
or-ruin onslaught. Had Russia still been 
at war on February 28, 17,000 FEPC 
supporters might again, as in June of 
1942, have had to cross a “win-the-war” 
picket line to enter Madison Square 
Garden. Certainly Granger knows this: 
I personally recall his stinging denuncia- 
tion that night of the National Negro 
Congress pickets and of the scurrilous 
“disunity” statements appearing in the 
“second front” Daily Worker. Walter 
White was on the Garden platform that 
night also—can he have forgotten so 
soon that he too was a wartime “chau- 
vinist” by virtue of backing the home- 
front fight for equal job opportunity and 
associating with Randolph, “the Black 
Bilbo?” 

Why are men who are not even fellow- 
travelers playing this game? I feel that 
it may reflect a wave of resignation that 
is settling on numerous community lead- 
ers, white and colored, after having long 
maneuvered, without much thanks, to 
keep the Communists out of their or- 
ganizations. The process of “capturing” 
groups is a familiar and dreary one, but 
probably the main explanation of why 
the Communists so often succeed is that 
liberals are congenitally lazy. 

The CP squirmed uncomfortably when 
Jim Crowism in the Army and job up- 
grading were high on the Negro’s war 
agenda. After the “line” changed last 
summer, Doxey Wilkerson and _ Ben 
Davis moaned penitently about the war- 
time “problem of fluctuating Negro mem- 
bership” and the party’s “revisionist” 
betrayal of the Negro cause. But today 
the Red Uncle Toms are ready to oui- 
march Randolph’s prospective March on 
Washington and to pour their crack per- 
sonnel into the ripe field of “Negro 
work.” 

If the FEPC and other equalitarian 
fights are not to be usurped completely 
by the Kremlin’s phrase-coining “action- 
ists,” something new must be added to 
the racial ferment. The half-hearted fi- 
nancial and moral support now dribbling 
in (relatively speaking) from non-Com- 
rmounist sources has got to be jacked up 
~—and PDG. For the stakes in this tug- 
of-war are high—perhaps even higher, 
in a world-wide sense, than in the “left- 
wing vs. right-wing” battle on the labor 
front. 





Fighting Organization 


From H. 


To the Editor: 


Seg with the opinion expressed 
est Untermann and Herbert M. 
Merri]} in The New Leader. It was 
Martly the pacifists who encouraged 
> start the war and who now 
.. .8€ Stalin to start the next one. 
Sean nape his Quislings here and 
“a * ad pretend to be very peaceful 
te Hine, capitalism for the war, just 
oUer did. It is not sufficiently 
* am that the Moscow dictators have 
5 aneuvering for the last twenty 


® 


Needed : 


KOPPELOW 


years to get the war staried in order 
io extend their terror and dictatorship 
the world over. 

We should organization to 
educate the people about Communist 
trickery, deception and lies, and fight 
for the liberation of a!] people, including 
the Russians, from Communist terrorism 
and slave labor. We cannot leave that 
job to the diplomats alone. I believe 
such a fighting organization could be 
made a big success. 


form an 


San Francisco, California. 


| Will Not Support Jew Baiting 


From OLIVER CARLSON 






Open Letter to the Editor of Los Angeles Today 


I MUST ask that you remove my name forthwith as a contributor to Today. 
More than a month ago, in my column “This Needs to Be Said” I spoke out openly 
in protest against the tendency of Today to magnify racial issues. 


Instead, the paper has continued to play them up, more and more. 


It reached a 


new low, with its featured article “The Jews and the Recall” in the issue of March 9th. 
That article, blazoned on the front page in large and bold-faced type, will do more 

to inflame intolerance and race-hatred in this region than anything I have seen in years 

—and this despite the editorial comments which appeared at the end of the article. 
For years on end I have argued the case for a better understanding, and for 


mutual respect among our many racial, national, religious and political groups. 


Dur- 


ing the past several months, in the pages of Today, I have taken up the cudgel for 
the underprivileged and minority groups within our own community. 


But my voice, and my opinions, are 
lost sight of in the pages of Today, 
while more spectacular articles, which 
accentuate rather than minimize differ- 
ences among the peoples of this region, 
set the tone to the paper. To be sure, 
Today has carried many articles of con- 
flicting opinions, but those of us who 
have differed with Today are neverthe- 
less looked upon as accepting its general 
policy. 

Because I have Today, 
and saw in it at its inception a weekly 
journal that could do much good in his 
community, | deplore the new tack of 
Today. That it will increase circulation, 
I do not doubt. That it will become a 
common topic of conversation and re- 
crimination or applause is a certainty. 
But it will also, in my opinion, add a new 
note of confusion in our midst; and it 
will erystalize prejudice at a time when 
we need greater clarity, and greater 
moderation. 

To state that there is a great Jewish 
conspiracy aimed at taking over control 
of this country is not only the sheerest 
nonsense but vicious propaganda as well. 
Fhe Jewish people are as divided on 


written for 





local, national and world issues as are 
the non-Jews. Nor can we demand that 
“their leaders” keep the “trouble-mak- 
ers” in control for the simple reason 
that they have no “leaders” in that sense 


any more than have the rest of us, no’ 


matter what our color, religion or an- 
cestry. 

That the Jewish people, generally, are 
supersensitive to criticism is undoubtedly 
true. But perhaps we, too, would be 
equally sensitive if we had just witnessed 
40 percent of our people wiped out in 
torture chambers, concentration camps, 
and mass pogroms. 

The evil virus of anti-Semitism is still 
too potent and too widespread. That 
virus has infected too many otherwise 
decent Americans. 

Our job is to eradicate it whenever 
possible; and to isolate it when eradica- 
tion cannot be achieved. 

To issue “stern warnings to the Jews” 
to put their house in order, when our 
own is both disorderly and infected, is— 
at its best, escapism—and, at its worst, 
a further incitement to race hatred. 

Los Angeles, California. 





Communists 


— No Friends of Negroes 


From FRANK R. CROSSWAITH, 


Chairman, Negro Labor Committee. 


To the Editor: 


Sratin’s bitter denunciation of 
Churchill contains the rather interesting 
statement that the Communist parties 
are growing in Eastern 
elsewhere because “during the hard 
years of the mastery of Fascism in 
Europe, Communists showed themselves 
to be reliable, daring and self-sacrificing 
fighter for the liberty of peoples.” This 
is certainly a distortion of the truth. 
During the darkest years of war, when 
Poland, Denmark, Norway, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Greece were being 
overrun by the Nazis, the Russian Com- 
munist Government under Stalin, and 
the German Nazi Government under 
Hitler, had a pact of mutual assistance 
between these two totalitarian regimes. 
That pact provided, among other things, 
that the Soviet Government was to de- 
liver raw material to the German Gov- 
ernment in exchange for manufactured 
products to be delivered over an ex- 


Europe and 


tended period of time. In other words, 
the Soviet Government extended credit 
to the Nazi Government at a time when 
Hitler needed it most in his attack upon 
liberty. 

This pact of mutual assistance be- 
tween the Communists and the Nazis 
was not denounced or broken by the 
Russians. It was Hitler, not Stalin, who 
ended it. To say that Communists were 
reliable fighters for liberty when they 
actually had a pact of assistance with 
the Nazis during the time while Britain 
alone was standing up against the Nazis, 
is completely untrue. 

As added evidence of their “relia- 
bility” as “fighters for liberty,” we 
merely have to recall the fact that after 
Hitler’s attack upon Russia, the Amer- 
ican Communists, presumably upon or- 
ders from Stalin, decided to abandon the 
Negro in his fight for liberty and justice 
in the United States. 

New York, 





UNBELIEVER CONVERTED 
From DORIS BEARD 


To the Editov: 


Tue article by Dorothy Thompson on 
the health program that appeared in 
The New Leader of February 16 is the 
best on that subject that I have read. 

I save all of my copies of your paper, 
but I not only keep The New Leader in- 
tact, I also keep an index of all the 
outstanding items in each issue, some- 
times even of small items that give 
statistics on public health, earnings, etc., 
when they are on matters that I want 
to have figures on. 

The New Leader is easy to read and 
from the start made me suspect that 
its contents must contain a high per- 
centage of truth, for I find that what is 
confusing is very often so because, at 
best, other papers are full of half-truths 
and truth-twistings. 


The paper is very informative, and 
although I do not know much about 
most of your contributors, those who 
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are familiar to me are splendid; and 
Dorothy Thompson can be counted on to 
present 100 percent of the truth as she 
sees it, regardless of the fact that it 
might not “set well.” 

I am beginning to feel a respect for 
the calibre of all your contributors, 
though I don’t expect to find them all 
agreeing. I was feeling “punch-drunk” 
and “pie-eyed” when I began reading 
The New Leader two months ago, being 
confused and angry at efforts to get 
the news straight in the daily papers, 
in not very much time. Now, The New 
Leadey fills the gap! 

California. 


OUR READERS TELL US 
From FRANK H. HANKINS 
To the Editor: 

Returning from seven months’ teach- 
ing at Biarritz, I find I am no longer 
receiving The New Leader. 1 enclose 
check for renewal. Your paper, I find, 
is extraordinarily stimulating and full 
of news scarcely obtainable elsewhere. 

Massachusetts. 
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Alicia Alonso and Andre §; 
Ballet Theatre, which opens its spr 





MUSIC HALL'S FAMED 
EASTER SHOW AND “THE 
GREEN YEARS" OPENS 


a half mil- 
gay, new 
“On the 


Leonidoff, 


by more than four and 
lion persons, and a 
springtime extravaganza, 
Avenue,” produced by 

“The Green Years” 
screen of the most 
pieces curent fiction, 
Charles Coburn and featuring 
Tom Drake and Beverly Tyler 


one 


of 


At the Metropolitan Opera House 





Eglevsky, 


Opera House 


Radio City Music Hall’s gala 
three-part Easter holiday stage 
and screen program, a major en 
tertainment event each year, is 
currently on the same program with 
the eagerly-awaited world pre 
miere showing of Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer’s picturization of A. J. Cro- 
nin’s best-selling novel, “The Green 
Years.” 

Accompanied by the theatre’ 
far-famed stage spectacle, “Glory | 
of Easter”. now in its fourteenth 
consecutive year and already see 


brings to the} 
popular | 
starring 
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© LUPINO—HENREID IN LARGE 
CAST—LOUIS PRIMA ON 
STAGE 


Starring four of Hollywood’s 
most capable dramatic players, Ida 
Lupino, Paul Henreid, Olivia de 
Havilland and Sydney Greenstreet, 
Warner Bros.’ newest screen dra- 
ma, “Devotion”, opens today at 
jthe N. Y. Strand Theatre. 
| Under the directorial 
Curtis Bernhardt, 
;a moving story 
jand talented 





reins of 
“Devotion” tells 
of two beautiful 
sisters of world re- 
nown, Charlotte and Emily Bronte 
| (played by Olivia de Havilland 
jand Ida Lupino respectively), and 
their ill-fated love for the same 
man (Paul Henreid), a curate 
their father’s parish 
| Raised in a family of eratie 
| stern, 
| (M mtagu L 
ngest ister 
and 
(Arthur 
egotist, 
| genius from 
ithat the devotion to each 
lother can well lead to unhappiness 
} or worse. The film sweeps to a dra- 
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Theodore Reeves 
was photographed by 
A. S. C. 
by Robert Buckner. 
On stage, the Strand “in person 
show presents Louis Prima his Or- 
chestra and Revue. In addition 
the stage show presents Joe and 


| original story by 
| “Devotion” 
| Ernie Haller, 


Hurok’s 


dancers of 5S. ‘ 

ing engagement at the wml 
} 
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premiere 


April 7th 





“ROAD TO UTOPIA” IN 
6th WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 


Evelyn Farney, dancing lovely. 


|ALL NATIONS PROGRAM 


“Devotion” — Bronte Sisters’ Film Roman 
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‘| “SARATOGA TRUNK" 
|CONTINUES LONG RUN 


jmatie conclusion as_ the sisters | 
{realize their every ambition ex- | 
j}eept one—to know the love 
| Paul Henreid. 

Supporting the principals are 
| company of featured players in- 
jcluding Nancy Coleman, Arthur 
| Kennedy, Dame May Whitty, Vic- 
| tor Francen, Montagu Love and 
| Ethel Griffes. Adapted for the 


| 


screen by Keith Winter from an| Hollywood Theatre. 


| film, now 
and produced | Hollywood, will far surpass that of 
| the 


vy | 


| 


| 


Jane McKenna, comedy team, and | upon the novel by Edna Ferber. 


With the UNO meeting officially CAPITOL THEATRE 





“Road to Utopia” continues to 
lraw capacity crowds to the New AT STANLEY THEATRE 
York Paramount Theatre, now in| L 
its sixth week of its engagement.| opened in the Bronx, Manhattan | 
In person with the Bing Crosby,|has its own UNO a the | 
Boh Hope and Dorothy Lamour Stanley. A check-up of the pro- 
laugh-getter is an in person show | 8am shows the ome ety line-up: | 
headed by Benny Goodman and his| “Dark Is the Night,” a Soviet | 
orchestra, featuring Mel Powell, | film, produced in Armenia with a) 
ame Cole I io A atenctet Art Lund | French-born Russian featured; 
Lou McGarity and Johnny White, | Vienna,” photographed by Ukrain- 
Pat Henniac let comic,” ian camera-men in Austria with an 


is lE nglishman | as narrator; “China 
ICs arries On,” with a Chinese cast 
and Japanese background; “Justice 
"SPELLBOUND" HOLDS pat atts featuring the 
David O. Selznick’s production | American trial of a German crim- 
lof Alfred Hitchcock’s “Spellbound,’ | jnal in Czechoslovakia; as well as 
United Artists’ release, starring | pictures of election results in 
lugrid Bergman and Gregory Peck! Argentina. Not to forget Hector, 
enters its 22nd week at the|the pup, starring in “Watchdog of 

| Astor Theatre on Broadway. 'the UNO 


an extra added attraction. 








“ary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK" 
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Trainer and Sea Lion 


eoaeteaeee«sesagsaoonr ae @ ao & 


AI ee Ry TD TPE 


Roland Tiebor does wonders with these shy animals in the 
Madison Square Garden 


| NICE KID? 





Cireus g 


<5) REDO rnenn genre 





The engagement of 


p “Saratoga | ---OR 
Trunk,” Warner Bros. drama star- 
ring Gary Cooper and Ingrid Beg- 


| 

KILLER? 
man, has been extended for an in- | e 
definite period at the New York! 


The expected run for the 
in its 18th week at 


new 
the 








record-holder, 
which ran for 


house’s present 
Rhapsody in Blue,” 
21 weeks. 
“Saratoga Trunk,” age for 
Warner’s by Hal B. Wallis, is based 


'CUGAT AND “ZIEGFELD 
| FOLLIES" STAY AT 





Xavier Cugat and his orchestra 


stay for a second week at the 
Capitol Theatre, where they head- 
line the current stars in person 
show. 


Cugat has with him a rhythmic, 
colorful aggregation that includes 
such talened sars as lovely, viva- 
cious Betty Reilly, songstress; 
Luis Del Campo, scag star; Los 
Barrancos, Latin-American dance 
team, and a host of additional 
talent headed by the persuasive 
violin of Cugat himself. 

Harvey Stone, fresh from his 
triumphs entertaining the G.I.’s 
abroad, rounds out the revue with 
his uproarious comedy antics. 

M-G-M’s “Ziegfeld Follies of 
1946,” Technicolor extravaganza 
with a roster of 22 great stars, is 
the accompanying screen attrac- 
tion. 


Predveed by ADRIAN scort = 
Sereen Play by CLIFFORD ODETS "5 


NOW a — 
: DOORS OPEN 9 A.M 
RKO 


PALACE 


“B'WAY & 47th ST. 


CONTINUOUS 
MIONIGHT SHOW 
EVERY NIGHT 









































Join the Laugh-Hit Parade 
BING CROSBY ©® BOB HOPE 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 


“ROAD TO UTOPIA" 


A Paramount Picture 


* IN PERSON * 


BENNY GOODMAN 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 
Plus JOHNNY BARNES Extra! PAT HENNING 


PARAMOUNT “A.” 


ae 
~ Paramount's spectacular screening of the daring novel you've heard abos! 
PARAMOUNT presents 


“Kitty 


Starring Paulette Goddard -:- Ray Milland | 


with Patric Knowles - Cecil Kellaway - Reginald Owen * 
Constance Owen A MITCHELL LEISEN Production 


| R | vO L i DOORS OPEN 9:30 4M 


* 


TIMES SQUARE 
Doors Open 8:30 











- 


BROADWAY & 49h St 
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iJ DS continued from page 2 
; in her sphere except Poland, 
cripples the UN food conference. Despite 
desperate food shortage in Europe .. . is 
doomed to partial failure,” reports 
Herbert L. Matthews in the NY Times 
(April 3). The absence of Russia, and all 








@ The ultra-reactionary NY News 
(circulation 2,300,000) denies there is 
any starvation in Europe. And News 
editorial writer Reuben Maury reached 
a new low: 


“After the Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-48) Europe enjoyed a long 
period of relative quiet. That war 





tarianism; what it does not say is that 
they also fight for a totalitarianism 
that is hardly less ruthless and tyran- 
nical than that which they oppose. One 
of the most terrifying facts about our 
terror-filled times is that millions of 
Communists, most of them idealists and 
many of them martyrs, are so utterly 
devoted to a cause which is so utterly 


the countries in her sphere except Poland, 
will cripple the food conference. Despite 
eforts of Britain and the USA to pre- 
vent it. Food has become a political 
weapon in Europe, and this is 99 percent 
the fault of Soviet Russia. Well — 90 


percent anyW ay. 








* * 





@ The National Urban League charged 

that the Veterans Administration and 
the USES are responsible for the plight 
of Negro veterans who are getting jobs 
much more slowly than white veterans. 
The USES offering Negroes the 
) “traditional jobs,” at menial 
> manual labor. 
@ The Supreme Court upheld the 
- right of Negroes to vote in the prima- 
© ries in Georgia, as it had previously 
> led the Texas Negroes could not be 
i legally barred from suffrage. 







1S 





acter DIP la A AED PY FIPS 


Negro 






| 


the Circus ¢ 





devastated large parts of Europe, 
killed off millions of people and left 
starvation and disease ... and there 
was no rich Uncle Sam across the 
ocean to crash through with food... . 
Won’t this postwar charity and gen- 
erosity of ours encourage Europe to 
go on staging big wars?.. .” 

Of such stuff is Fascism fashioned. 


* 


reactionary. 
self-deception. 


be held 


and Milan, 


* ke 


* 


+ 


@ Open City is a fine anti-Fascist @ About 
movie of the Italian Underground 
struggle—not as effective as The Last 
Chance, but very good. Its heroes are 


a Communist leader and a Catholic 


supplies. 


Faith works miracles of 


* + 


@ The date of the convention of the 
Italian Socialist Party has been changed 
from April 11 to April 9, and it will 
in Rome. 
elections the anti-fusionists won in Rome 
lost in Florence. 


In_ pre-convention 


* * 


one-seventh of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s reconstruction budget this year 
has been covered by sale cf UNRRA 
Countries 
Eastern Europe look to the West for 


of Central and 


priest; the first was tortured to death, economic relief and aid, to the East 
the second shot by the Gestapo. The for ideology, not by choice but by 
real tragedy is not shown in this film: necessity. 


it portrays the heroism of the Commu- 
nists in the fight against Fascist totali- 


+ 


* 


@ Herbert Hoover discovered that of 





all European lands, Poland is suffering 
most from starvation. There 2,600,000 
children are terribly subnormal from 
malnutrition, he reported, and twice that 
number are desperately in need of more 
food, and at once. “The population of 
the new Poland will be about 11,000,000 
less than that of old Poland,” he stated, 
“of whom 5,000,000 were killed during 
the war.” 

‘ 


* * 


@ There is jubilation in the UN Se- 
curity Council because Stalin deigned to 
break his silence and reply to the query, 
how soon will the Red Army get out of 
Iran? By May 6, Stalin says. But on 
May 7 Iran will still be a headache for 
the UNO. Wanna bet? 


* of” * 


@ Belgian Premier Achille van Acker 
formed a new coalition Cabinet which 
is expected to last longer than his pre- 
vious Cabinets, but the Socialists had 
to pay a high price for the collaboration , 
of the Liberals (conservatives), the 
smallest party in Parliament, which got 
six key posts. The Socialists will hold 
five Cabinet posts, and the Communists 
were given four less important positions. 
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The scene above is from 


thowing at the Brooklyn Paramount. Th 





In n Prize-Winning Picture 





“The Lost Weekend” now in its first ediive 


is Ray Milland and Doris Dowling 








at B’klyn Paramount 





* ACADEMY AWARD WINNING® 
FILM OPENS FOR EXTENDED 
RUN 
Paramount’s Academy Award} 
winning picture, “The Lost Week- 
end,” began an_ extended = run 
Thursday, (April 4), on the screen 
of the Brooklyn Paramount The- 
atre, Flatbush at DeKalb Avenues. 
Heralded as the first in a series of 
the finest screen entertainment, 
i\“The Lost Weekend” serves as 
| Paramount Pictures’ official return 
to the management of the Brook- 
lyn Paramount after an absence of 
more than 13 years. Under the di- 
rection of one of Hollywood’s 
greatest designers, the theatre has 
been recently redecorated at a cost 
of $250,000. 
Awarded 
Motion 


the “Oscar” by the 
Picture Academy of Arts 
and Sciences as the best picture 
of the year, “The Lost Weekend” 
continued to accumulate the highly 
prized statuettes by winning for 
Ray Milland, star of the picture, 
the award for the finest male per- 
formance of the year. A_ third 
“Oscar” was won by Billy Wilder 
for the best direction of the year, 
and still a fourth award for the 
best written screen play went to 
Charles Brackett and Wilder who 
worked together on Charles Jack- 
son’s novel of the same name to 
write the most discussed motion 
picture of many years. 

Ray Milland plays Don Birnam, 
the story’s bedevilled hero. Jane 
Wyman plays Milland’s sweetheart 
and Philip Terry, Howard da Silva, 
Doris Dowling and Frank Faylen 
are in other leading supporting 
roles. 





e “oscar” prize winner above 
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tractions have been added to the 
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Over 


Ss 


“DOLL FACE" HELD OVER 


, will be based upon the results of 


his survey. 
A number of new rides anc 


ix midways at Palisades | 


300 


eason. 





AT ROXY 


musical, 
Vivian 

Perry Como and Carmen Miranda, 
is now in its second week at the 


I 


t 


Arthur Lee Simpkins, 
from Hollywood, 


The new 20th Century-Fox 
“Doll Face,” 


Blaine, Dennis O’K 


toxy Theatre. 

The Roxy stage show heade 
he Latin Quarter Revue 
new si 


a second week. 


( 


Featuring a new musical score 
by the popular song-writing team 
of Jimmy 
Adamson, “Doll Face” 
of a 
spirited battle for legitimate star- 


McHugh and 
is the 
burlesque queen and 


lom through a literary hoax. 





CRITERION HAS HIT 


of Sherwood Forest,” 


s 


Columbia Pictures’ “The B: 


the theatre. The Techni 


of an indefinite run. 


Anita Louise, 


The supporting cast 


gar Buchanan. 


Film was produced by Leonard 


painters and workmen 
are now busily engaged in getting 
the playground into shape for the 


starring 


also remains for 


Harold 


currently 
showing at Loew’s Criterion 
atre, has set a new 
for 
production starring Cornel 
will be held over for a third week 


all-time re 


includes | 


Jill Esmond and Ed- 


At Palace Theatre 


1 at- 


Park. 


Film 


eefe, 


d by 
and 
nger 








Susan Hayward and Paul Lukas 

in R.K.O.’s “Deadline at Dawn”, 

the new R.K.O. picture at the 
Palace Theatre 
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DENNIS KING in 


HE WHO GETS 


“SLAPPED 


ersion from Andreyev's 
| w with ‘STELLA ‘ADLER - JOHN ABBOTT 
| REINHOLD SCHUNZEL 
staged by TYRONE GUTHRIE 
| BOOTH THEATRE, 45th W. of B'way 
| Evgs. 8:30; Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30 


saga 
her 








indit 


The- 
cord 
color | 





Wide | 


























HONEYFOGLING TIME" honeyfogled in 1880, she was wooed| BERT NEVIN'S IMPRESARIO S. Picker and Clifford Sanforth A New Musical Play 
MOUGHT BY FOX FILMS (after 9 p. m.) by a wolf who had} FOR PALISADES ee eee 
le screen rights to ‘“Honey-|"° Intentions: The firm of Bert Nevins Asso-| " 
meine Time,” a novel by Virginia “COL aaa eee ciates has been retained for the ROAD TO UTOPIA ‘HELD nade te WIDHRAD ahoeiRe 
bt published by Harper and Al ONEL EFFINGHAM’ Ss twelfth consecutive vear to handle} OVER 6th WEEK Book & Larics iby OSCAR HAMMERST EIN, 2d 
ers th <, were boug Fr? ici 4 ublic relations ; . . . Directed by 
HE by Oth C us W eek, were bought] R D AT LOEW'S STATE publicity and public rel ations for In its first five weeks at the New Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
. enti Fox before pub- “Colonel Effingham’s Raid.” the | Palisades Amusement Park, N. J..] vo, pay. “Dp aa. Son “8 with John Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Dapling, 
lication. It _ : ‘ 4 i ; . York Paramount “Road To Utopia Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Effie Afton 
Tierney * probable that Gene} 20th Century-Fox filmization of was announced today by Jack has been seen by 635,000 persons MAJESTIC W. 4ith St, Mats. Thurs, & Sat. 
This is will a we leading res Be ITY | Flen ning’s be st-selle, had a ect Irving wre ae = of | Phe sing Crosby, Bob Hope and 4 
Dt tivees a na ae = fon New York Th wing at Loew’s wag > agree hep soles run poweg P | Dorothy Lamour laugh-gettey con The Musical Hit 
sate inchanged. | Stat heatre he picture stars} Many new sip gers aes ME | tinues for a sixth week. The in ORL HOMA! 
bietun A: m¢ rly motion | ( ha. les Cx burn Joan Bennet and planned for Palisade: fo the sum person show holding over is headed A 
ee ae amatic | Will ) Eythe, and features Eli-|mer season. The parw has put in| py Benny Goodman and his orch om Lynn Riggs’ “G » Lilacs’* 
“ ce al, and | zabet Patterson Donald Meek | bids to hold the finals of various jes ra Pat Henning is an extr: pi ic by Richard able b .& ioe 
a ly ¢ t al 1 F Craver “Colonel Ef-| national conte athletics ¢ per 5 Ai ss by Oscar Hammerstein 2nd 
sh ; a | oan 1dded attraction. Rouben Mamoulian—Dances 
apes He VOrK na f Rais the story of aj well as beauty contests. These | _____ eins “saci “nye é 
ah ( ol 2 ‘ j le ‘n} a: | ¢ woll } need ; k °h . ® Pee 
Book it . an y old dog ed by Cobu who | tournaments well be nounced at} Keel ~ Kulott _ Watson Wi ton 
ew es H al. ] ert che lee} ttle town some | a latex date | sy PHILHARMONIC. 4q $f James Thea. W 41.M Thu & Sat, 
‘H ce lag | slick nev ick rin@up a ro- | A survey has been made by the | @ S*Y M P.HON aa a ae a aE 
ism 9 i, a colloquial-| mance between Joan Se nnett and|Bert Nevins Associates to deter-| The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
HENNING ‘s the Midwe the ’80s, and| William Eythe in the rocess. The|mine the type attractions and] ae CARNEGIE HALL present 
| ory to coerce sweet words,| picture - w. Prokes . by Irving |events desired by patrons of Pali | Under the Direction of ALFRED _— 
ie Ajole, ; a 21 ~p vas Hrectec y rving nts desi De F ms ah- LYNN 
fogling” a heedle. “Honey-| Pichel] and preduced by Lamar lcades Park and the entertainment ARTUR RODZINSKI LUNT FONTANNE 
ight Feature the Ye uw ie, 80 equivalent of | Trott ' features for the coming § season SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 e a 
Nightly » Wolfing ¥ Ww! hen a etd. sa al was was aT TNS ot — ——— —_———_—_ —— — VIOLIN SOLOIST 
- ees ores CAMILLA WICKS 2 ° id 
——— Metropolitan at 4 April q- 13 & Apr il 21 to Mav 5 o Weber: Overture to ‘Der Freischiitz’ “Steers Hine 
RE PARTIES Chausson: Symphony in B flat major 
a aal S. HUROK presents and Orchestra A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
. All trade anions and fra- Gomie: Sptattnnts for Stsing Cinir Directed by MR. LUNT 
orodin: Polovizian Dances 
, terna) °rganizations are re- Ba lle i / h Ca [r é Sibelius: Violin Concerto in D minor | , #MPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mols. Thurs., Sat, 
«¢ when planninz theatre THE GREATEST IN (Steinway Piano) bbe ae Bo ee 





barties to do so through Ber- 
“rd Feinman. Manager of the 





Mfilland | 








Owen * NEW 1 
pier bran THEATRICAL 
u - TMENT. Phone AL- 

9:30 * oe BEL Stauin 
se 49th ys 4-4622, New Leader 





tres Department. 7 East , 
New York City. | 




















Evenings 8:30 (incl. 
2,000 SEATS $1 to $1.50 (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 


‘RUSSIAN BALLET 


with ALICIA MARKOVA ®@ ANTON DOLIN 


Andre EGLEVSKY e Nora KAYE e Alicia ALONSO 
John KRIZA e@ Lucia CHASE e@ Janet REED 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
Sun.) $1.20 to $4.80. Mat. Sat. & Sun., $1.20 to $3.60 

















“THE FINEST EVENING or THE . SEASON.’ *‘—MOREHOUSE, SUN. 


SHOW BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN. Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMER’ 
EDNA FERBER. 


Based on the novel b 
ZIEGFELD THEA S4th 





Eves. 8:30 Sharp. 








4, 1946 


Matinees Wednesday 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY "SILLED 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
& 6th Avenue. - 


Street Circle 
Saturday 2:30 jm a 
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Alvin Hansen, Harvard professor, often called the Lord Keynes of the Roose- 


more and more fed up with President Truman. The President, Mr. Hansen is 


reported to have said, gives lip-service to New Dealism but he doesn't get things 
done like Mr. Roosevelt. 

. Mr. Hansen, leading advocate of deficit spending as a cure for economic ills, 
also apparently shared the unrest of his brethren, an unrest which gave the Demo- 
cratic chairman a good deal of anxiety. He asked Mr. Hansen what could be 
done. The answer, according to Capitol gossip, was that the New Dealers wanted 
to name the three members of the Council of Economic Advisors which, under the 
Employment Act of 1946, will advise the President on economic matters. Each 
member gets $15,000 a year. The Employment Act started as the so-called “Full 
Employment” bill, but got trimmed down before reaching the White House. 


Mr. Hannegan, the story goes, listened favorably to the Harvard professor. 


The nominees must be confirmed by the Senate. 





—From NAM News, March 2, 1946. 
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expenditures of the America First Party 
at $50,000 for the first eight months of 


“EK. Dilling” of Chicago. 


Free Conscientious Objectors Now 


Tue Civilian Public Service Camps in 
the USA have been compared by the 
conscientious objectors and even Chris- 
tian Century to the Nazi concentration 
camps—‘alike in kind and motive if not 
in degree of horror.” This is an absurd 
which does the cause of 
defending the right of a person to re- 


exaggeration 


“refusal to perform the duties assigned 
to them.” The immediate pretext seems 
silly: they hung surplus blankets on 
rafters to screen their bunks in the 






e your support. 


There 


were 17,500 conscientious 
‘ . ctors: hese. 55 vent ail a 
noe . ‘ . : last year. Smith listed payments of jectors; of these, 5,500 \ die ‘02 
velt Administration, is said to have told Postmaster General Hannegan, chairman $678 to Earl Southard and of $210 | 12,000 to CPS camps. Those still 1% 
« | ae . ) pail Lu? 
of the Democratic National Committee, that leading New Dealers were getting 


maining in jails and camj 
heing released, but too slow 
no reason for not 


and at 





releasing them #5 
once. 

Free Speech in the US Army 
Because the American Army has taken 
a few mild measures to curb Commun 
propaganda in our forces, the Datly 
Worker and all its friends complain # 


persecution. But they will not prote* 


Government is an ally of the USA->*" 
I will not tolerate any disparaging ™ 
marks against our allies to the Germs 
people,” the Colonel declared. 


THE NEW 
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Water on Troubled Oil | 
: t N 
JEW LEADER! 
, ) \ 
(Continued from Page One) But the payoff came in the Daily : i BOOSTERS it THE \EW t dite 
The audience in the pastel colored Worker, There a young lady named DIVIDEND FOR wae i LE 
Little Theatre of Hunter College was tuth McKenney, whose mortgage on , DERS ARE ELIGIB 
e t - + 
shocked, but the chief characters took fame rests on the didoes of her Sister ALL REA ard those 
the exit lines and stage play in stride. Kileen, hurled bolts of Jovia thunde wanted to rew 
an thunder . now, we have ted us so 
Only Byrnes turned to follow Gromyko to the following effect: For oe E NEW LEADER who rT eadership 
with his eyes. The ruddy colored, rangy “I hes > : > ders of influence an F 
e . veard Foreign Secretary Byrnes reade ° t d our in t- 
nid-westerne ie alana hil 7s o expan of our gra 
mid-westerner didn’t want to miss a b hack away at the hope of Big Three well by helping bscribers. Now, as 4 token We have 
of the show at the county fair. Fostie . ‘ fi ding new oune ; book dividend. 
( ; Unity. . . . Secretary Byrnes stared (at by fin e able to declare a 50° lebrated novel THE 
iromyko’s instructions did not include Gromvko’ walkout . itud we ar . elebrate ’ 
‘ VKOS alkout). His hard cold itude, 0 of the Cc e d 
rae oe re : : . , : . copies cause a 
details on what to do after the walkout, face flickered nervously. He seemed just obtained 30 MARK ALDANOV, which 
and he wa quite lost without them. The astounded His face betrayed fear FIFTH SEAL, by 1 torm 
wae daw he eat ont he anton sli aa ; . ‘ hy ; . itical s . 
next day he set out by automobile to an (Byrnes is o louny acter. The newsresls literary and politi . Book-of-the-Month Club for 
executive session of the Security Council, show neither astonishment nor fear). This book, chosen by je dt hundreds of thousands 
but he was still in doubt about what to : . © 208 sons was sol o ° 
bes Mr. Stettinius ... let his jaw drop. He national distributions ad and discussed. 
do. Training and experience in the Soviet pressed his hands together—they were f eaders and was widely re h Encyclopedia 
tradition finally came to his aid. In case hak ’ , orr ¥. literary career, the 
} shaking [ saw it happen and I call 2s Aldanov s iter 
of doubt, do nothing. It’s much simpler him (Byrnes) to account Secretary In appraising ‘ 
, vo ‘ver get in tre ik Mee ee ear ge Pt . i ays: sal i ina- 
and you never get in tr buble u at way. Byrnes, you did not speak for me or for Britannica say Aldanov lacks the grand epical ‘taker 
So he took the ride to the UNO offices the American people. . . . Now listen to “Although d the wide sympathy He “mg " 
and turned right back to the Soviet the voice of the Americ: siliin tion of a Tolstoy an b ranked as their suc- 
lsat ie American people 1 ° ot unworthy to be aga f the later 
— e. ; , Bring back th Soviet Union to the evsky, he ses id the sheer morbidity °o ° 1 ” 
Gromyko’s walkout left the disciples Security Council or we, the American cessor. He avoe ansthing to say and he says slags 
of unity and perfect understanding in people, will forever call you warmaker.” Russians ; he has so 00 copies It is impossible 
the lurch. The raw wind of misunder- Aw, nuts, Ruth, but we, the Americaa U fortunately, we have only ee oa novel. Therefore, = 
: narng ane brute foree were’ blowing people, smell a dead sturgeon in thea > e every reader a COPY oe in the original edition 
from the East this time, and there was flowery prose. Speak for yourself, honey, sod oe decided to give free a we one or more subscrip- 
no shelter. PM, the ever resourceful and stick to « . : we ha send in 4 
d stick to comic relief. eaders who ego 52 issues) 
protagonist of pink appeasement, broke to the 0 +4 ene NEW subscriptions — ag | 
out in a rash of jittery yes-but’s the next + tions. Send in R copy immediate - A 
: J 3 1] send you YO cop 4 
day rhe omniscient oracles on the A and we wl COUPON NOW ~ 
NY Post felt that only the instigators S the Security Council assembies OUT THE ATTACHED ECEIVING A .- 
of hate would gain comfort fro e sar again, the one question which still re- FILL RSELF OF R and 
gz from the sad ND ASSURE K ALDANOV, ; 
events at the UNO gathering, and what mains unanswered is, What now? [? A FT OF THIS NOVEL BY MAR USSIAN durit 
this means, I still don’t know, but it Russia, fully paid up in dues though she Gl CALLED THE “GREATEST L ppe 
seems everything could be settled on the is, finds it possible to walk out on the WRITER IN EXILE! genc 
basis of “equality.” If England (and Security Council on a relatively minos a ee a ee eS “—_ a la 
Standard Oil) are in Iran to rob it of incident, what happens to security? If a SO | S Trun 
its oil, why condemn Russia if it wants Stalin can propound a line of militarism | THE NEW anne” i 3, N.Y - 
5 : ‘lee : 1 « 3, N. t- 
to engage in a bit of banditry on its own and isolationism for his country and | 7 E. V5th St., New = Aldanov's novel. \ a 
- . . . . “— , a . "a! 
score? Let’s be fair. Let’s be realistic walk out on his wartime allies, what \ Please send me FREE copy of / l abro 
. . eas — = 
Let us understand Russia’s position. happens to the prospects for peace and | a$ et) ae subscriptions. 1 om 
Let's pour water on the troubled oil. the hopes for lasting amity among na- | Enclosed you re er 
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pr NEWS 
NATIONAD: : 
Chi _t National Executive meets 
Cisse ekend in Hotel Hamilton. 
eae delegates from several states 
a” visitors there are communications 
’ many cities relative.to organiza- 
“ roblems, political action and other 
saa Our delegates will also partici- 
os the Conference of American Pro- 
P esives in Chicage. Eugene 7. Debs 
nniversary Banquet, Sunday, April 7, 
















30 P. M., Hotel Hamilton Los 
ves, Calif.: Matilda Altshuler will 
aes in -May. Local committee will 


-« out plans for an organization drive 
agen California. A fine reception 
js being arranged to welcome the Alt- 
shuler family which is coming for a 
permanent stay. -- - Newark, N. J.: 
Monday, April 8, 8:30 P. M., School for 
social Science, 14 Hill St., Dr. Dimitri 
Gavronsky, “The Rise of Socialism in 
Europe.” _,. Passaic, N. J.: May Day 
Celebration, Wednesday, May 1, at W. 
(. Hall, 50 Howe Ave. Eugene 
Victor Debs—A Tribute, By August 
Claessens, is a handy booklet for 


distribution at May Day meetings. Order 
in quantities, $7.00 per hundred. 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Installation of Officers Dinner, Wednes- 
day, April 10, 6:30 P. M., at the Park- 
side Hotel, 18 Gramercy Park S, N.Y.C. 
Also a welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Hugo 
Heimann and returned soldiers. ... 
City Executive Committee meets Wednes- 
day, April 17. Newly elected chairmen 
of the sub-committees are of Public 
Affairs Comm., Louis P. Goldberg; Or- 
ganization, Meyer Levenstein; Educa- 
tion and Propaganda, Theodore Scha- 
piro;Veterans, Howard Rudner; Finance, 
Meyer Baum... . May Day Celebration, 
S.D.F., J.S.V,, Workmen’s Circle, Trade 
Union and other groups cooperating, 
May 1, 8 PM., Central Plaza Auditorium. 
Prominent speakers and a grand con- 
cert. Viadeck Forum closed its 
gseason’s activities last Sunday with a 
splendid audience. The sons of B. C. 
Viadeck, A. Weinberg, L. Epstein and 
A. Claessens were among the speakers. 
... A. Claessens—East Bronx Branch, 
meets Monday, April 8, 8:30 P. M., at 
862 East Tremont Ave. Preparations for 
a large affair to raise funds for Viadeck 
Home for war orphans in France. 
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| EW ASHINGTON (LPA)—Americans are 
being asked, voluntarily, to cut their 
eating of wheat products by 40 percent 
snd of food fats and oils by 20 percent 
during the next 120 days. This is the 
ppeal of the President’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee. The committee, and 
s larger council appointed by President 
PTruman, have the task of getting co- 
operation of citizens in increasing ship- 
ments of needed grains, fats and meats 
abroad. The 120 days will carry the 
world through the period until this year’s 
crops begin to be harvested. 
Organized labor is well represented on 
the Famine Emergency Council appoint- 
ed by President Truman. Philip Murray, 
5C10 president; William Green, AFL pres- 
ident, and John L. Lewis, United Mine 
Workers, AFL, president, are all on the 
rouncil, 





























Much of the food saving must be made 
by the food industry and by restaurants. 
PMuch more has to be done by the govern- 
ment to allocate food products and to 
speed shipments abroad. Many consumer 
pid labor groups are demanding a return 
0 rationing of scarce foodstuffs in order 
to make sure that all share in cutting 
own use of wheat, meat and fats, and 
that foods saved actually are at the dis- 
posal of the government. 
But here is what we American can do 
n our own homes: TO SAVE FATS: 
H) make better use of meat drippings 
cooking; 2) serve fewer fried foods; 
P) save and re-use fats and oils for 
ooking, and render and save fats on 
meats and bacon grease; 4) salvage all 
musable fats and turn them in to the 
butcher or grocer; 5) go easy on oils 
nd salad dressing. TO SAVE WHEAT: 
) prevent waste of bread; 2) use less 
tead at each meal, by using potatoes 
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Small Sacrifices Will Save Millions of Europeans 


for instance; use fruits and other des- 
serts instead of pastries and cakes; 3) 
use less wheat cereals and more oat, 
corn and rice cereals. 

Bishop Bernard J. Sheil of Chicago, 
who has just returned from a trip to 
study conditions in Europe, has added his 
plea for quick and adequate relief. This 
is the issue, he said, “Shall America feed 
the world or shall America be respon- 
sible for the death of millions from hun- 
ger?” The question, he said, “is no melo- 
dramatic question posed in feverish emo- 
tion, but a brutal query wrung from the 
lips of suffering people everywhere. If 
America does not feed the hungry of the 
world, the hungry will die. And if they 
die, the ideals for which we fought the 
war will again be imperilled.” 

The world wheat crop in 1945 was the 
smallest since 1929, and was especially 
poor in Europe, where the war-torn con- 
tinent produced only 64 percent of its 
prewar wheat crop. 





THE SWEDES ARE HEALTHIER 
than any people in Europe, except per- 
haps Switzerland. Perhaps because 
Sweden has been freed of the curse of 
war for 130 years, and has a social demo- 
cratic government. 

Due to rationing and~ other govern- 
mental measures benefiting the poor at 
the expense of the luxuries of the rich, 
Britain’s national health is better than 
at any time in her history, despite great 
shortages, Paradoxically the nation as a 
whole, while not sick, lacks the nourish- 
ment necessary to efficiency. The death 
rate, however, is at an all-time low—nine 
deaths per 1,000. 

A warm winter and expert medical aid 
have averted the epidemics of disease in 
Europe that were predicted. 
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YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts. Preserves. etc. 








Poland in the Soviet Sphere 


Mania CYRANKIO'WICZ was a pop- 
ular student at a university in Lodz, 
from a well-known and highly respected 
family. In December, 1945, she was 
raped and murdered by two Red Army 
soldiers. Of course rape and murder 
was a common occurance, but this was 
done in daylight in a public park, and 
her funeral was made the occasion for 
a huge anti-government and anti-Soviet 
demonstration, in which the teachers of 
Lodz and nearby cities participated. 

This demonstration came on top of a 
convention of the Polish Teachers’ Union 
which rejected the proposals of its Com- 
munist, Soviet-imposed leaders, 

Since then the schools and universities 
of Poland have been purged of “Fascist” 
teachers and students—all who have 
manifested any opposition to Com- 
munism and Soviet Russia, or even 
independence, and especially those who 
have adamantly refused to poison the 
minds of students with Communist 
propaganda. Everyone not from a 
worker’s or peasant’s family was suspect. 

A number of teachers and students 
succeeded in escaping into the British 
and American zones in Germany, and 
from them this news comes—news which 
seems unfit to be reported by foreign 
correspondents. They state that less 
than 20 percent of the teachers and 
students have been won over to support 
of the Warsaw puppet regime. They 
also report that utter lawlessness and 
economic chaos reign throughout Po- 
land; the satellite government cannot 
establish law and order even with the 
aid of the Red Army, especially since 
the Soviet soldiers themselves are the 
worst lawbreakers, and most government 
employees engage in black market 
operations to supplement an inadequate 
wage. 

* * - 
PROPAGANDA AMONG 
MINORITIES 

Communists in Poland and _ other 
countries in Russia’s sphere have re- 
ceived secret, urgent directions from 
Moscow to concentrate on propaganda 
among Polish-Americans and other such 
minorities in the USA as well as in 


Britain, France, etce., according to in- 
formation from a reliable source in 
Warsaw. The Communists of Central 
and Eastern Europe are told that their 
influence upon Poles, Czechoslovaks. 
Rumanians, Yugoslavs, etc., in other 
countries may be of decisive importance 
in the event of a clash of “Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialism” with the Soviet Union. 

In Warsaw, Modzelewski, Communist 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, is in 
charge of the work among Polonia— 
Poles abroad. The slogans to be used 
are ultra-nationalistic and even Catholic. 
“It is more important to influence 
established conservative journals, espe- 
cially. Catholic papers, than to start new 
ones,” the directive states. A special 
department is to be set up in the Polish 


Embassy in Washington for the purpose. - 
* 


1 ’” 


MIKOLAJCZYK'S PARTY 

Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party resisted 
Communist pressure to run a single list 
of candidates on a common platform, 
the Warsaw radio announced. His party 
is the largest in Poland—and only one 
not Communist-led. Attacks on him are 
increasing. He had agreed to join with 
the other parties in nominating a single 
list if the Peasants Party could desig- 
nate 40 percent of the candidates; the 
Communists’ counter-proposal was 25 
percent for each of the three main 
parties and 25 percent for all the others 
—which would have guaranteed the 
Communists at least 51 percent. Miko- 
lajezyk refused. 





SYMBOLIC OF CAPITALIST WASTE 
is the postponed destruction by atom- 
bombs of 100 naval craft (cost about 
$1,000,000,000) at the Bikini Atoll. 
Every other nation on earth would con- 
sider this a quite formidable fleet. The 
total cost of this maniacal tableau will 
be approximately $2,000,000,000. This 
rehearsal for World War III does not 
seem to fulfill Truman’s promise that 
atomic energy will be used henceforth 
for peace and not for war. Beside the 
wanton destruction of warships which 
may be needed, think of all the fish and 
birds which will be murdered. 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








The Quest for Responsible Government 


HE slowing up of the ¢ ongressional legislative 
machine during recent months has led to various 
suggestions for creating a larger measure of 
political consistency and responsibility. One obvious 
reason for the slow progress of many-laws in Congress 
is that on many issues an informal coalition of the 


majority of Republicans and a number of conservative 


~¢ #@emocrats, especially from the South, can command 


om 


oy 
er, WO pieces of | 


a majority in the House of Representatives 

This coalition is not strong enough, in the main, 
to impose its will affirmatively, or to overcome a Presi- 
dential veto. But it is strong enough to vote down or, 
more frequently, to postpone indefinitely measures 
which President Truman is advocating as in line with 
the general trend of the New Deal 

Some three months ago the President appealed to 
the people over the head of Congress But the appeal 
was not especially vigorous ot fiery; the positive 
recommendations were buried in a mass of detail, and 
it cannot be said that cooperation between the bixecu- 
tive and Congress has improved since that time. 

More recently Secretary Henry A. Wallace suggested 
that Democrats who deviate from the main line of 
party policy should be read out of the party. Amus- 
ingly enough, Wallace might be one of the first vic- 
tims of such a purge, if it were inaugurated. He sup- 
ported the Communist-favored candidacy of Johannes 
Steel against the regular Democratic Congressional 
nominee, Arthur Klein. in the recent special election 
in New York City. 

here are two points which must always be kept in 
mind in considering what is feasible under the Amer- 
ican political system. Virst, political contests are on 
a local, grassroots basis. Centralized discipline is 
therefore very hard to apply. Second, American voters 
are not attracted to minority parties 

If a Senator or Congressman possesses a reasonably 
good local organization and is popular with his 
constituents, he can defy party discipline in many of 
his votes at Washington with little fear of effective 
reprisal. America is so big geographically and there 
are so many Variations in regional conditions that each 
of the major parties includes men of extremely varied 
types. 

bdward Bok, a successful magazine editor, but not 
a profound thinker and a man without much humor, 
tells in his autobiography how, as a young man, ble 
dutifully read through the platforms of the Republican 
decided 


One fears that a thoughtful mind would 


and Democratic parties before he how he 
would vote 
derive little enlightenment from this process. For, just 
as the Republican and Democrati 


both 


parties are huge 
different 
individuals and groups. so the platforms are pompous 
catch-alls 
that the 


unwieldy coalitions including very 


expressing al ponderous leneth the idea 


party is for virlue and against sin. for 
prosperity and against depression 
third 


. ; ' 
more radical program of social and economic change 


One reason whv no party, standing for a 


than either the Republi: ans or Democrats would en- 


S 1 
dorse en masse. has achieved national success, is that 


it is much easier to capture a local organization of 


one of the big parties than to launch effectively a 


: p : 
nationwide third party. ‘The time may come when a 
mayo political or economic crisis will force a more 


But American political 


development in the immediate future will almost ver- 


realistic alignment of parties. 


tainly be strongly influenced by the grass-roots 


of the 


diflerence to theory and his habit of working for what 


psv- 


chology average American voler, bv his in- 


he wants through an established politi al organization. 
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The Lights of Freedom Are Going Out 


ad news from Europe are the capture 
of Geneval Draja Mihailovich and the announcement 
of the British Government’s intention to disband the 
Polish Anders. This last 


decision was both ill-timed and ill-judged when the 


national army of General 


international situation is tense and when America and 
Britain are finally putting a little iron into their policy 


toward the Soviet Union 


16 


There is special tragedy in the fate of Mihailovich, 
first leader in the Yugoslav struggle for freedom. The 
kind of “justice” he will receive from “Marshal” Tito’s 
terrorist “courts” is exactly what a Southern Negro 
might expect lrom a lynching mob, In view of Mi- 
hailovich’s war record, in view of the fact that his 
forces saved the lives of scores of American aviators 
who were forced down in the Balkans. the American 
Government should insist that the case against him. 
which is political, not criminal. be heard before an 
impartial international tribunal. 


The Voice of Rome—And Moscow 
Lisa SERGIO, whose propaganda achievey 


Mussolini’s Rome have been described in 
Leader, used half an hour on the air in Caml 
recently to plug for Stalin’s Moscow. Under] 
tense of discussing atomic energy, about wh 
knows no more than most of the rest of 
launched into an impassioned apologia for Sg 
gression in Iran, spiced with anti-British thrustals 
were an obvious holdover from her days on the 
radio. Before she was through, the more suge 
members of her audient e were almost ready oO 
for the poor Soviet Union. so persecuted, so mi - 
stood, so harried and badgered by wicked aoopm 
America and England. The whole dispute wa 
oil. Miss Sergio announced, with a knowing 
wink, and she falsified shamelessly both the: es 
share of the world’s oil (over thirty percent, acai 
to Soviet official estimates) and the distance of 
from the Iranian frontier. It was a bad half-hom 
truth. justice and international equity (the $ 
breach of iis treaty with Iran just did not fig 
her analysis) and a crashing error of judgm ’ 
the part of the Cambridge League of Women Vey 
which sponsored Lisa’s appearance. 





An Editorial— 


For Democratic World Government 


LMOSs1 
have suggested a revolutionary step to meet the 
challenge of the atombomb. The Rollins College 

Conference and Americans United ask for immediate 
steps toward the setting up of a genuine world govern- 


simullaneously Iwo sfroups of citizens 


ment. Among the signers of both statements are mem- 
bers of Congress, scientists, leaders of education, reli- 
gion and labor. These men and women represent a 
sufficient segment of our national life to put weight 
behind their ideas. It is important that their proposal 
should be discussed on its merits here and everywhere. 


The present United Nations Organization is the 
loosest sort of voluntary federation of sovereign states. 
Each constituent government is free to follow its own 
devices, and delegates to the Assembly or Security 
Council represent—not the citizens back home—but 
the government which appointed them. The UNO 
bodies, in turn, have no authority to pass laws which 
control the citizens. Their acts bind—so far as thev 
can—only the constituent governments. Even within 
the narrow limits within which it acts. the Security 
Council is constantly under the threat of paralysis 


by a veto exercised by any member of the Big Five. 


This narrow range 
provided in the Charter, the executive body of UNO 


has no power to act in restraint of any great power. 


means that even within the 


country and 
prevent activities wich may constitute a threat to inter- 


It has no authority to reach into any 
national peace. The General Assembly is not a law- 
making body. The UNO courts are narrowly limited 
in jurisdiction. Within a country run according to 


democratic principles the majority can impose its 
decisions upon the minority and thus maintain order. 


In the LNO there is no 


authority and no guarantee of order. 


world as organized under 


I, is now proposed that a General Conference of the 


United Nations be called to draft amendments to the 


present Charter which will transform it inlo a genuine 


world constitution. In the world government the 





Assembly would be a legislative body and the & 
Council the executive authority, and in both m 
rule would prevail. The delegates would 
peoples rather than governments, and the laws, 
limited in their application to areas of authoriiyl 
rendered by the constituent states, would be appli 
to individuals. The courts would have a definite 
of laws under which to exercise authority, 
the Bill of Rights, applicable to individuals 
where, would have behind it all the power 
world state. 


The proponents of this daring proposal are ff 
aware of the difficulties which lie in the way 
adoption by a majority of nations. But this i 
only way to security. A beginning must be i 
So let us begin now and here. In Britain 
United States a powerful section of public opi 
already back of such a plan. - The smaller 
would soon be happy to seek security in this di 


It is probable that the great obstacle will be Se 
Russia. But sooner or later we must come tog 
with the USSR, and it is better to confront het 
ideas than with armies or atombombs. Thus far 
and the United States have had a negative poligym 
try to restrain this nation or that. We have lad 
dynamic, bold and positive policy in the UNO 
thing to catch the imagination of mankind and ti 
its lovalty. This proposal to cut off from the nigf 
past and set forth on a new experiment in wo 
ganiZation will polarize the bewildered minds 0 
lions. And if the Russian Government hangs™ 
to creale difculties 
advantage of 


seck we shall have the it 
in favor 
progress and peace. This sort of dynamic lead 


being on the offensive 
offers us our only hope of breaking through th 
curtain and seeking unity with all peoples © 

heads of their rulers. 


The At 


people must be convinced that world govern a 


But first things must come first. 


possible and desirable. The campaign to wit 


Support is on. 
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